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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
‘ ALBEMARLE.” 


WE illustrate on this page one of the most excit- 
ing incidents of naval warfare, and give a portrait 
of the chief actor concerned, Lieutenant WitLian 
Bb. 

The rebel ram Albemarle was one of the most 
formidable vessels which the Confederate navy ever 
tloated. It played a conspicuous part in the cap- 
ture of Plymouth last spring, and on that occasion 
sank the Southfield. She attacked the Wiami also; 
and a shot from the latter, striking the iron walls 
of the ram, rebounded and killed Captain Fiussrer 
wf the Miami, who was an intimate friend of Cisi- 
anc. Itis said that for this reason Lieutenant Crsu- 
ING vowed vengeance against the Aljemark. ‘This 


gam was the same which was engaged in the incm-. 


orable conflict with the Sassacus, and two other 
heavily-armed double-enders on the 5th of May last 
—an event Which was illustrated in the Week/y for 
June 4. The utmost, however, which these three 
vessels by their combined efforts were able to ac- 
complish amounted to but a slight injury to the 
rebel iron-clad, though sufficient to compel its re- 
tirement. It has ever since been a source of con- 
siderable apprehension, and has made it necessary 
for Admiral LEE to greatly increase his naval force 
in the Sound. As early.as last June Lieutenant 
CusuinG, then -commanding the /onticello, sub- 
initted to the Admiral a plan for the destruction of 
the Albemarle. The plan was approved, and the 
Lieutenant withdrawn from the Monticel/o to per- 
form this special service. Sinee that date Admiral 
LrE has been succeeded by Admiral Por7TER, who 
has signalized his assumption of command by the 
destruction of the .1d/emarle, 

After the conception of his plan Lieutenant Cvsi1- 
{NG came to New York, and, in conjunction with 
Admiral Gregory, Captain Boaes, and Chief En- 
giuecr W. W. Woon, applied to one of the new 


stcam-pickets a torpedo arrangement and returned | 


to the Sound. The torpedo arrangement was in- 
vented by Mr. Woop, and was illustrated in the 
Weekly of October 1. The Albemarle had been ly- 
ing at Plymouth for some weeks previous to its de- 
struction. A mile below the town on the wreck 
of the Southfield a rebel picket was stationed. On 
the night of October 27 Cusu1nG, with a company 
of thirteen men, proceeded up the Roanoke River 
toward Plymouth. The distance from the mouth 
vf the river to the ram was eight miles. The pick- 
et above-mentioned was passed without alarm, and 
the 4 /bemarle was discovered lying fast to the wharf 
‘with logs around her about thirty feet from her 
side.” As the party approached the rebels opened 
fire from the shore, which was returned by the 
steam-launch. The approach was made in the form 
of a circle and with bows on, and when the logs 
were struck they were driven in some feet, the 
bows of the launch resting on them. ‘The tor- 
pedo-boom was then lowered,” says Lieutenant 
Cisiunc, “and by a vigorous pull I succeeded in 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM B. CUSHING. 


diving the torpedo under the overhang, and ex- 
ploding it at the same time that the Allemarle’s 
gun was fired. A shot seemed to go crashing 
through my boat, and a dense mass of water rushed 
in from the torpedo, filling the launch and com- 
pletely disabling her. The enemy then continued 
his fire at fifteen feet range and demanded our sur- 


render, which I twice refused, ordering the men to 
save themselves and removing my over-coat and 
shoes. Springing into the river I swam, with 
others, into the middle ef the stream, the rebels 
failing to hit us.” 

CUSHING’S escape was so precipitate that he was 
not able to report the destruction of the ram from 


his own observation, but formed his judgment from 
a conversation which he heard while concealed in 
the marshes close to the enemy’s fort, and from the 
report of a negro whom he sent into the town for 
information. “He had become exhausted in swim- 
ming, and had taken shelter in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the enemy. He was picked up by the 
Valley City on the night of the 30th, having made 
his way to that vessel in a skiff captured from an 
enemy’s picket. 

Lieutenant CusHING is a citizen of New York. 

From the Richmond papers we learn that the 
Albemarle was destroyed, and that none of Cusu- 
ING’s party were killed, only one of them, indeed, 
having been wourfded. No lives were lost on board 
the Albemarle. The destruction of this vessel has 
given us: possession of Plymouth. 


GUNS CAPTURED BY SHEP.WAN, 


WE engraved last week an illustration represent- 
ing the arrival at the War Department of thg battle- 
flags captured from the rebels by General Sueri- 
DAN. A few days after this event, on October 29, 
General Torserrt arrived in Washington with the 
pieces of artillery, nearly thirty in number, which 
were taken from the rebels in the battle of Cedar 
Creek. We give on page 744 an illustration of 
the reception of these guns at the War Department. 
These did not, of course, include those of our guns 
which had been captured by the enemy and were 
afterward retaken. The capture of guns from the 
rebel army of Virginia can only be accomplished 
after asevere struggle. The rebels hold on to their 
guns till the last, and only yield them because they 
must. ‘This fact, taken in consideration with the 
large number of guns which SuERwAN has captured 
m his recent campaign, indicates the severity of the 
fighting which has been done this fall in the Shey- 
andoah Valley. Our superiority in cavalry has 
doubtless diminished the difficulty which has ai- 
ways attended the capture of artillery on our part. 


BATTERY GOING INTO POSITION. 


WE engrave on page 745 an illustration which 
one of our artists.in the West sends us, represent- 
ing in a spirited manner the appearance of a bat- 
tery of flying artillery going into jbsition. The 
artillery of an army is one of its most powerful 
auxiliaries. It multiplies many times the effect of 
a single musket, and is equal to the addition to 
an army of several thousand men. és the cav- 
alry represents the velocity and dash of onset, 
so the artillery represents the weight and vol- 
ume of attack. It is of especial value in checking 
an advance of the enemy either in front or on the 
flank; and it is for this reason that an assailing 
column aims first at the adversary’s guns, because 
these having been captured the lines of infantry ave 
easily broken up and routed. | 


; 
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DESTRIOMON OF THE REHEL RAM ALBEMARLE” AT PLYMOUTH, NORTH CAROLINA, Ocronee 27, 1964. 
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‘ maintained unconditionally by arms. 
that authority 1s est: and unqnestioned, 
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THE. ELECTION. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN axnp ANDREW 
JOHNSON have been clected, by enor- 
mons and universal majorities in almost all the 


: States, President and Vice-President of the Unit- 


ed States fo he next four years This result 
is the proclamation of the Americar peopie that 
they are not conquered; that the rebeliion is no- 
successful; and that, deeply as they deplore war 
and its inevitable suffering and loss, yet they 
have no choice between war and national ruin, 
and must therefore fight on. In an unfortu- 
nate moment fur himself General M‘CLreLian 
permitted his name to be used az the symbol of 
the cowardice and subjugation of his fellow- 
Citizens, and from that moment his defzat was 
a foregone conclusion. 

The moral effect of .the clection both at home 
and abroad-will b2 of the most impressive char- 
acter. It shows our forcign enemies that they 
have nothing to hope from the divisions of this 
country, while the rebels will see in it the with- 
ering and invincible purpose of their Joyal fel- 
low-citizens, who ask of them nothing but obe- 
dience to the Constitution of the United States, 
aud the laws and acts made in pursuance of it. 
Whenever they shall choose to overthrow the 
military despotism that holds them fast—when. 
ever they shall see that no “great section of this 
country can, under equal and respected laws, 
have any permanent and profound interest dif- 


rent from all the rest—then they will find that 


the ‘oyal men of the: country are longing to 
throw ‘own their arms and cement a Union 
that shall be eternal 

nt the lesson of the election is, that every 
constititional act and law must be absolutely 
respected. There must be no threats, no re- 
volts, and no hope of extorting terms by arms. 
The Constitution is the sole condition of the 
Government; and if citizens differ as to what 
is constitutional, that difference must be peace- 
fully and constitutionally settled. This is what 


-the people hare declared by four years of war, 


and this is what they confirm by the re-clection 
of Mr. Lixncoty. In himself, notwithstanding 
his nnwearied patience, perfect fidelity, and re- 
markable sagacity, he is unimportant; but as 
the representative of tlie feeling and purpose 
of the American people he is the most import- 
ant fact in the world | 

One other of the most significant lessons of 
the election is, that the people|are conscious of 
the power and force of their own Government 
They expect the utmost vigor in the prosecution 
of the war by every legitimate method, and they 
naturally require that the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, which is to be established oy the con- 
tinnance of the war, shall not be endangered by 
its end .When the anthority of any Govern- 
ment 13 spenly and forcibly defied it must be 
When 


every wise Government will be fricndly, patient, 


conciliatory bat firm ahd just. 


Ye* the grandest lesson of the result is its 
vindicatior cf th: American system of free pop- 
tit government. No system in- history wae 
ever expés-d co such a strain directly along the 
fibre es that which ours has endured in the war 
and the politicdl eampnign, and no other could 
possibly have endured it snecessfully. The re- 
snlt is due to the gericral intelligence of the peo- 
nie, and to the security of perfectly free discus- 
sion. Let that be maintained and jealously de- 
fended by all parties in the land, et every coun 


_ try cross-road, and in every city and State, and 


the Union and the Gdvernment’are forever se- 
cure ‘Zhe> have been maintained by the au- 


thority ef the Government itself, and we see the 


result. God and the people, we area 
nation “iich comprchends its price!ess import- 
ance human progress and civilization, and 
which .orognizes that law is tae. indispensable 
condition of Liberty. 
PRVYANT'S 
Tar Century Ciut in New York grew ont of 
the Sket h Club some twenty years ago. The 
Sketch Club was & private social assembly of 
incn interested in literature and art which pleas- 
antly combined sandwiches with esthetics, end 
oysters with criticism.; Composed of men of ev- 
ery pursuit, it was a cultiveted, genial, sympa- 


thetic society, cf which we speak in the past 


tense, yet which we believe stiil survives But 
it had a name only, and ne local habitation. It 
was a shifting feast from house to house of the 
members The “Jentury” was founded as a 
proper tiub, It was the nataral {ruit of the 
wingod seed of the Sketch Club; it struck root 
ana flourishes perennial. 

The Saturday ¢venings at the Century are 
merorable to many whose feet seldom cross its 
sureshe!ld now. They/ring still in ihe past with 
‘vit and song and laughter. The authors and 
“rusts of New York and men of cultivated and 
Zenerous sympatiues nave been always counted 
among its mengbers, and the wandering authors 
an artists of other countries have been gladly 


| hailed as its guests. Among its founders was 
Bryant, and upon the recent 
return of his birthday, when he completed) his 
seventicth year, his fellow-members of theCen- 
tury made a festival tc expre eir 
the man and their honoi for the poet. | 

The Century was already famous for its fes- 
tivais. or many years it had annually cele- 
brated Twelfth Night, and there have been many 
a beautifui ana happy holiday there of which no 
public mention 7s made. The artists who are 
members always secure a picturesque grace and 
point in the decorations. and the noble drawing 
room of the Club-house 1s a fit scene for the spark- 
ling and illustrioas company which the feasts 
assemble. Here, on the evening of the 5th of 
IWovember, the members of the Century and an 
illustrious company o” invited guests assembled. 
The great 100m was decorated with flowers, 
wreaths, the national colors, pictures and sta- 
tues WUpcen a slightly-raised platform stood Mr. 
Bryan? and Mr. Bancrort, the historian, Pres- 
ident of the Club, surrounded by groups of 
friends, among whom were Emerson, WILLIs, 
Hotmes, Street, TocKERMAN, Tartor, Bo- 
KER, StopvarRD, Reap,andothers. The Presi- 
dent made a speech of congratulation and hope, 
to which Mr Bryraxt fitly and modestly re- 
sponded A chant for the poet’s birthday by 
Bayard tor, the music by the artist Louis 
Lane, was then sung »y the choir boys of Trin- 
ity Church. Letters were read from the absent 
poets LoncreLttow, Hatieck, WHITTIER, and 
Low.ELt, followed by a short speech from Em- 
ERSON, and the recitation of poems by Messrs. 
Iiowr, Boxer, and Hotmes. More letters were 
read; more poems from Stopparp and STREET; 
more speeches; and an album of original sketch- 
es by the most eminent American artists was 
presented to Mr Bryant with a proper stand 
from various members of the Club. Mr. Hunt- 
INGTON, President of the National Academy, 
spoke for the artists, and the guest of the even- 
ing replied. Then there was supper, and at 
midnight the feast ended amidst the most friend- 
ly hilarity. 

There is something very impressive in this 
purcly literary festival upon the eve of the most 
important election that has occurred in the coun- 
try. But it is impossible not to remember that 
the poct Bryant is no dreamer. Like JoHN 
Mitoy’s, his is no fugitive virtue cloistered and 
unbreathed, and his name will shine in out his- 
tory like that of Mitton in the English, with 
the twin lustre of patriotism and poetry. Srop- 
DARD’s Jines are av true as melodious when he 
says, speaking of the country which Bryant has 
loved so well, and has so faithfully served : 

** Aud now, even in her rorest need, 
Pale, bleeding, faint in every limb, 


She still remembers what he is, 
And comes to honor him. 


**For hers, not ours, the songs we bring, 
The flowers, the masic, and the light; 
And ‘tis her hand that lays the wreath 
Ox. his gray head to-night.” 


THE WARNING OF HISTORY 


Unper the title ‘‘ State Rights, a photograph 
from Ancient Greece” (Munson, Albany), Pro- 
fessor TayLeR Lewis, one of the most distin- 
guished Grecians in the country, has rendered 
that country a signal service. The intention of 
his pamphlet is to show, from the history, of 
Greece, the inevitable ruin that results from the 
system which we call State sovereignty The 
execution of the work is masterly. The style is 
sinewy, sparkling, and trenchant, and the com- 
prehensive argument, copious in scholarly illus- 
tration and impregnable in reasoning, has an 
impassioned glow and tension which recall the 
nobler works of the nation from whose history 


this momentous topic in all our political litera- 
ture which fs more complete or more richly re- 
wards thoughtful study than this little treatise 
of Professor Lewis 

It was issi . beiore the election, but its 1m- 
portance 1s not limited by any such event For 
it discusses the fundamental principle of the 
rebellion, the principle which must be thorough- 
ly exposed and rejected befors there can he na- 
tional peace. The war 1s the conflict between 
Nationai and State eoverzignty. The rebellion 
was only possible upon that ground. Foreseeing 
that the development of our civilization would 
sooner or later show the exact relation between 
injustice and individual interest, and that Slayv- 
ery would be revealed as the fierce rival of free 
labor,. the Southern leaders prepared for the 
crisis, not by instigating a rebellion in the name 
of Slavery, but by deluding the popular mind 
with the chimera of State sovereignty. They 
knew that they could stimulate their followers 
by that appeal when every thing else was im- 
practicable The argument was that the Con- 
stitution was a treaty, a compact between sov- 
creign powers, and that each power was the sole 
judge when the terms of the compact had been 
infringed, and also of the remedy. From this 
theory sprang the assertion that sovereign States 
could not lawfully be coerced, and the demand 
of Jerrerson Davis to be *‘ let alone.” 

This is the future question of the country. If 
secession be a reserved Constitutional right, as 
the rebels claim, the right may be exercised at 
the will of a State for any purpose satisfactory 


to itself. In the present instance the plea is 


the argument is drawn. There is no work upon 


the protection of ‘‘ rights,” meaning Slavery. In 
another it will be “‘ rights,” meaning a tariff; or 
some form of taxation, or whatever the leaders 
may choose. But whatever the pretext the prin- 
ciple appealed to is the principle of national dis- 
integration and ruin. With pathetic power 
Professor Lew13 summons wrecked and wretch- 
ed Greece from her tomb of a thousand years to 
show to the new world the wounds by which she 
fell, and to plead as only woeful experience can, 
against the deep damnation of the taking off of 
this nation. 


“THE GOVERNMENT. 


Every man in the country shouid resist the 
effort which is often made to represent ‘‘ the 
Government” as an independent and dangerous 
power. ‘*The Government’ does. this, ‘‘the 
Government” does that, we are told by fiery or- 
ators, as if the Government were an oppressive 
and despotic tyrant. 

That is a kind of talk which is intelligible 
elsewhere, but which has no significance here. 
Our Government 1s not something above and 
beyond the people; 1t is simply the constitu- 
tional expression of the popular will. Conse- 
quently, to resist the Government is to resist 
the people; for the same instrument which es- 
tablishes the constitutional form of the Govern- 
ment also provides for correcting its errors and 
withstanding any conceivable invasion of popu- 
lar liberty. If, for instance, a man is of opin- 
ion that any officer of the Government is ex- 
ceeding his authority, he may complain, and 
the law gives him the remedy. But to suppose 
that all the officers of the Government, includ- 
ing, of course, the House of Representatives, 
are in conspiracy against popular rights is ridic- 


ulous, because the people themselves elect the. 


Representatives every two years. | 

In any system, indeed, where questions are 
decided by ballot there may be such fraud or 
force that the result will not justly indicate the 
real wish of the people. But while such dis- 
turbing elements are found at particular points, 
they can not exist universally without betraying 
a condition of affairs which proves the popular 
system to be impracticable. Nobody supposes, 
probably, that all the votes polled at a general 
election in the city of New York are fair and 
lawful votes. The result in that city can not 
be held to indicate, according to the actual pro- 
portion, the ayes and noes upon any question 
or candidate. "When, therefore, there were the 
same suspicion, the same uncertainty overhang.- 
ing every poll in the country, there would be a 
distressing doubt as to the real popular will, un- 
less the figures were palpably beyond the sus- 
picion of fraud. But that very state of things 
would reveal such an indifference, timidity, or 
acquiescence in fraud as virtually to make the 
vote express the force, if not the actual num- 
bers, of public opinion. : 

Votes are valuable when there are men be- 
hind them, as Emerson says of words. The 
question of this rebellion is simply whether there 
are men behind the votes. If there are, then 
the Government of the United States is merely 
the Amer’ .n people willing, speaking, and act- 
ing. If there sre not, then the Government is a 
mask, which the r.ost daring hand will snatch 
and wear. | 


THE PRESIDFNT AND THE LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL. 


WHEN the Jetters between the President and 
General Grant upon the opening of the sum- 


“mer campaigr were published. we did not espe- 


cially allude to them. But we now reprint them 
that every man in the land may understand 
what cordial sympathy there is between the two 
men. It is not easy to parallel, it is impossible 
to surpass, in history the simple manliness of 
this correspondence Two honest, faithful, sa- 
gacious men, wno have one cause only at heart, 
that of the country—who are each peculiarly 
representative of a certain indomitable patience 
and tenacity which is characteristically Amer- 
ican, are providentially in this emergency at the 
head of our civil and military administration. 
If the Government had always been in such 
hands we should have had no war ’to deplore. 
Let every citizen at home and soldier and sailor 
in the service carefully read and ponder these 
letters: 

“Execurive Minston, 
Wasmiseton April 30, 1864. 
* Lieutenant-General Grant 

** Not expecting to see you before the spring campaign 
opens. I wish to expresa in this sy my entire satisfaction 
with what you have done up to this time so far as I un- 
derstand it. The particulare of your plans I neither know, 
nor seek to know. You are vigilant and self-reliant, and 
pleased with this, I wich not to obtrude any restraints or 
constraints upon you. While I am very anxioue that any 
great disaster, or capture of our men in great numbers, 
shall be avoided, 1 know that these points are less likely 
to escape your attention than they would be mine. It 
there be any thing wanting, which is within my power to 


give, do not fail to let me know it. ' 


“* And now, with a brave army and a just cause, may God 
sustain you. Yours, very truly, | 


GRANT'S REPLY. 
ARMIES OF THE Onrrep Starss, 
Cuupzrrern Covrt-Houcs, May 1, 1864. 

“ THE PRESIDENT,—Your very kind letter of yesterday 
is just received. The confidence you express for the fa- 
ture and satisfaction for the past in my military adminis- 
tration is acknowledged with pride. It shall be my earn- 
est endeavor that you and the country shall not be disap- 


x.” 


4 


immense. 


pointed, From my first entrance into the volunteer sor+ 

ice am the country to the present day I have ever hed 
cause 0. complaint, have never expressed or implied 4 
complaint against the Administration or the Secretary of 
War fo throwing any embarrassment in the way of my 


mand of all the armies, and in view of the great responsi- 


bility and importance of success, I have been astonished 
at the readiness which every thing asked for has been 
yielded, without even an explanation being asked. Should 
my success be less than I desire and expect, the least I can 
say is. the fault is not with you. 
“Very truly, your obedient servant, 
**U 8. Grant, Lieutenant-General.” 


COIDENTS. 

As the winter approaches, and a winter whic 
the weather-w'c. assure us is to be peculiarly 
severe, it is alarming to remark how frequené 
are railway eccidents. The disaster upon the 
New Haven Road, followed immediately by that 
upon the New London, and again upon the Hud. 
son, and by several Western accidents, with that 
of a week since upon the Erie, aroused the pub- 
lic mind for a moment; but the interest of the 
election overpowered all other public care. Now 
that it is past, we hope that the dangers of the 
railways may be remembered to some good re- 
sult. 

There is no doubt that many of our railroads 
are allowed to fall into a perilous state before 
proper measures are taken to avoid fatal conse- 
quences. The sleepers and the rails are often 
notoriously worn out before they are replaced, 
and passengers are daily whirled along tracks 
which they pass with fear and trembling. The 
New Haven railroad, or the Harlem track, is 
for several miles the only direct land evenue out 
of New York into New England. ‘The travel is 
The passage of trains is incessant, 
The security of the road should, therefore, be al- 
most perfect. Yet it was matter of ccmmon 
conversation during the summer that the road 
was in bad order, and nobody who traveled much 
upon it was surprised when the late accident oc- 
curred. 

We do not say that the particular accident 
was avoidable. Some defect in the iron, which 
it was not possible te know until it was exposed 
to precisely the conditions which made disaster 
inevitable, may explain this accident, as similar 
reasons will explain others But that very fact 
should impress upon the managers of railroads 
the necessity of the most careful scientific ob- 
servation. What is the effect upon iron of the 
movement of heavy trains? In what way may 
the natural consequences of possible but unper- 
ceived defects be best obviated? All such ques- 
tions should be constantly entertained and an- 
swered by study and cxperiment. 

It is true that, in view of the constant and 
enormous railroad travel in this country, great 
disasters are comparatively infrequent. At 
every hour of the day and night there are thou- 
sands of human beings thundering along upon 
the rails, yet, upon the whole, how few are burt! 
It is computed that the Illinois Centrai Railroad 
has transported thirty millions of peopl», the en- 
tire population of the United States, and with- 
out the loss of a single life, except through the 
acknowledged fault of the sufferer. Such a rec- 
ord is as honorable as it is remarkable Yet 
with proper care it might be the rule of every 
road. It is one of the’immutable laws that, as 
the sailor expressed it, God has somehow s0 fixed 
the world that a man can afford to do right. 
Nor can there be any question that the safer a 
railroad 1s, the more profitable it is. 

We warn the managers that peculiar care 1s 
necessary, now that the frosts are coming; and 
that the public will not aecept any easy apology 
for an appalling tragedy. : 


? 


PARTIES. 


Bec..vse Patriotism requives in times of 
public perl the earnest support of certain can- 
didates, it does not therefore become Party- 
apirit. Patriotism is not neutrality betwcen 
policies proposed; on the con , it- is the 
faithful support of that policy which promises 
greater security to the Government. Parties 
are inevitable and desirable in every const! 
tutional system. But when we speak of such 
parties we mean, of course, men and policies 
which aim always at the better preservation of 
the nation. ‘There is such a thing as faction as 
well as party, There is such a thing as a trai- 
tor as well as a political opponent. Thus Brs- 
EDICT ARNOLD was not a true American whose 
political views differed from those of WASHING- 
Ton; he wasa traitor. Thus also JEFFERSON 
Davis is not an honest political opponent ; he 
isarebel. 
_ Hostility to causeless and bloody rebellion 1s 
a patriotic duty, which, we trust, we shall never 
forget. Whatever favors rebellion or excuses 
rebels will always be resisted by truly patriotic 
citizens. Rebellion can in 
sense, be a party policy. it has n en 8 
this country, although the rebels hoped it might 
be made so. The true men of all the old pat 
ties stood together for the Government, and they 
stand there now. And, at such a time as this, 


the only legitimate party division is a rivalry of 
Patriotism. Which shall most swiftly and suv 
ly and unconditionally vindicate the por 

honor, maintain the national authority, ana ™ 
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fend the national domain? These are the only 
questions that ought now to be entertained by 
the American people. 

And upon these questions there can not 
properly be any mere party division. The elec- 
tion of November 8 has destroyed all existing 
parties. Mr. Lixcoxn is not elected because he 
was a Republican, nor General M‘CLELLAN de- 
feated because he was a Democrat. The elec- 
tion is the expression of the overpowering de- 
termination of the people that there shall be no 
parties during a war for the life of the nation. 


We have but one duty before us, and that is to | 


defend the nation against toreign and domestic 
foes. A vigorous and uny‘elding war is now 
heartiiy accepted by the people as the only way 
to peace. | 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


Tus Society, now in its fifth year, is designed 
for the relief of suffering artists. It is in facta 
Mutual Insurance Company, the source of its 
receipts being an annual sale of pictures con- 
tributed by the members. Among the piles of 
political and purely commercial pamphlets it is 
‘a pleasure to come upon the simple, modest 
statement of the operations of this Society for its 
fourth year. It has a fund of thirteen thousand 
dollars in the treasury, yielding an income of 


about one thousand dollars. The required value | 


of contributions is fifty dollars each. They are 
collected in a gallery, and after proper exhibi- 
tion are sold. The resuits of the last salc 
showed an average of seventy-six dollars for 
each contributor, against seventy-three in the 
previous year. Mr. CastLear was the retiring 
President—we intend no pun, although the pun 
would de equally true—and the management is 
entirely in the hands of the artists. Friendly. 
genial bro.herhood ! the heart is drawn to their 
peaceful labore all the inore warmly in the 
stormy times upon whi ii we are cast. And, 


like their brethren the authors, never do they | 


appear in a lovelier light than that of charity to 
each other—and to their critics. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “HARPER.” 


Wrirn the December Number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine begins the Thirtieth Volume, and it begins 
with unabated energy and interest. The hold which 
this monthly has upon the popular heart is unre- 
laxing, as it ought to be; for there is no magazine 
published which is more skillfully adapted to the 
popular sympathy and taste. The facilities of the 
Publishers enable them to secure the earliest pub- 
lication of the best stories of the best English au- 
thors, as well as the contributions of the most at- 
tractive American writers. D1cKENns’s tale, ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend”—one of his most characteristic 
works—was begun in June, and is regularly contin- 
ued every month. Ross Brownr’s “ Tour through 
Arizona,” illustrated by his own drawings, give 
the freshest and most amusing passages of Ameri- 
can travel and adventure; while the popular his- 
torian of NAPOLEON, Joun S. C. Apsort, begins, 
in the December Number, ‘‘ Heroic Deeds of He- 
roic Men,” being the most interesting and brilliant 
passages in the history of the war for the Union. 

In this Number also begins the new novel of 
Wikre author of ‘‘The Woman in 
White,” ‘*No Name,” etc. It is called “ Arma- 
dale,” and it opens with commanding interest and 
* maturer power. The first number thoroughly 
arouses the reader’s interest and expectation, and 
is superior in its characteristic way to any opening 
chapters of his previous works. These, with the 
usual miscellany, compese a monthly feast which 
we heartily commend to all our readers. Wikre 
Couttys has fairly won his laurels. He is ncw 
showing that he can justly wear them. 


HUMORS 0: THE DAY. 


Two fast young men, just returning home after a night's 
carousal, saw the sun rising. One of therm insisted it was 
the sun, the other that it was the moon. They agreed to 
leave it to the first man they met. He also had been out 
on a lark. **Excuse me, Sir, but my friend and I have 
made a little bet whether that’s the eun or the moon that’s 
now rising, and we’ve agreed to have you decide the mat- 
ter.” **Fact is, gentlemen, I should be very happy; but 
you see I'm a stranger in the city, and been out all night!” 

_ “THE Goop OLD Times.”—The old times were not good 
times, at least for servants. Here is & deed which, nowa- 
days, would be deemed most brutal ahd unmanly, record- 
ed in Pepys* Di as rather commendable than other- 
wise: ** December 2, 1680. This morning, observing some 
things to be laid up not as they should be by my girl, I 
took a broom and basted her till she cried exceedingly." 


A Discovrry.—How many feet has a horse ?—Six; fore- 
feet in front and two behin ee 


Paddy,” said a wag, “your ears are too long.” “ Div- 
il a bit uv thrubble does that give me; bat yours are too 
short altogither for the braying baste that yees be.” - 


Tuer Hicuest Kinp oF castles 


in the air. 


Tue Lieut or Davs—Oil- lamps. 


Why is a vain young lady like 4 confirmed drunkard ?— 
‘cause neither of them are satisfied with the moderate 
use of the glass. 


This is worth noting: wit’s controll’d by dullness; 
The deepest thought can scarce be said in fullness; 
Elixir to the blood of two or three, 

Poison to lives of common men ‘twould be. 

‘* Who is he?” said a passer-by to a policeman, who was 
endeavoring to raise an preter individual that had 
fallen into a gutter. “Can't say, Sir,” replied the police- 
man; “he can't give any account of himself.” ‘‘Of course 
not,” replied the other; **how are you to expect an account 
from a man who has lost his balance ?" 


“A word in your privat-eer,” as Captain Winslow said 
to Semmes when he fired his 11-inch shell into the Ala- 


NO DORG TO LOVE. 


he reposed on the ground. 
Now he’s ekstinct, dead as a2 nale, 

bark and the wag of his tales 
In dreams Chunck I see, 


What is the difference between a cat and a document? 
—One has claws at the end of its paws, and the other has 
pauses at the end of its clauses, 


— 


The first time Jerrold saw a celebrated song-writer, the 
latter said to him: ** Youngster, have you sufficient con- 
fidence in me tolend me a guinea?" ‘Oh yes,” said Jer- 
rold, ** I’ve all the confidence, but I haven't the guinea.” 


Vegetable life is more vigorous than animal life. Atree 
can stand a great deal more hacking than a man. 


‘“* Mother,” said a little square-built urchin about five 
years old, ‘*why don’t the teacher make me a monitor 
sometimes? I can lick every boy in my class but one!’ 


WaAnTED—By an attorney, a clerk to engross other 
ple’s attention. 


= hear a declaration of love a young lady will give her 
ea 


Tf all swallows had wings and bills, what a fluttering 
and twittering there would be in some stomachs, 


The following is ingenions as a specimen of two mean- 
ings in the same me after the manner of the old revo- 
lutionary quibble in which King George was at once de- 
nounced and applauded. The one sense is found in reading 
the two columns, the other in reading across as if there 
was but one: 


1 always did intend To take to me a rife 
Single my life ‘o spend, Would grieve my very life. 
it mach delighteth me To think upon a bride, 

Po .ive .tom women f I can’t be satisfied. 

*Tis woman is the thing 
Such troubles on as bring 
The joy I can’t express 

So great in singleness. 

I never could agree 

My m'nd f freely sivo 4 married man to be. 


am Grammar class, stand up and recite. Tom, pane 
girls.” 

Porit. ** Girls is a particular noun, of the lovely gender, 
lively person, and double number, kissing mood, in the 
immediate tense, and in the expectation case to matri- 
mony, according to general rule."’ 


CONSOLATION STAKES. —Those you get at a city tavern 
the day after you have tried to eat the article at home. 


CAUTION.—The cther day a lady, while stooping over 
~ a a suddenly got a most painful stitch in 
er side, 


Matches, like every thing else, have “* gone up.” Young 
ladies and parsons greatly fear that the upward tendency 
will be detrimental to ** match-making.” 


The son who recently had a fifty-acre lot left him by his 
father is said to be **contented with his lot.’ 


anp **Srow” Writers—Swift and Crabbe. 


A celebrated divine in the west of Scotiand, while one 
day taking his usual walk, happened to come on a little 
boy busily engaged in forming a miniatnre building of 
clay. Always fond of conversation with children, he at 
once began his interrogatories as follows: ** Well, my lit- 
tle man, what’s this you’re doing?” ‘* Making a hoose, 
Sir.” What kind o’ a hoose?” A kirk, Sir.” ‘* Where's 


_the door?” ‘There it’s,” replied the boy, pointing with 


his finger. ‘*Where’s the pulpit?” “There,” said the 
boy. The doctor, now thinking he would fix the sharp- 


eyed boy, again asked, ‘* Ay, but where’s the minister?" 


The youngster, with a knowing look-to his querist, and 
with a scratch of his head, replied, ** Oh, I hav’na enough’ 
o dirt to make him.” 


Dr. Tomkins showed one of his friends a surgical instrn- 
ment ornamented with a handle carved in bone. ‘* By- 
the-by,” said he, “do yon know what that handle is made 
of? “Of ivory “No, you are wrong there,” said the 
doctor, with tears in his eyes; ** that handle is the thigh- 
bone of my poor aunt.” 


A person lately inquired how often fresh meat could be 
supplied to a family residing for the summer searon in a 
village not many miles from Brechin. ‘* Weel, weel, Sir,” 
replied a woman apparently well acquainted with the ca- 
pabilities of the district, “* ye maun gie yer orders afore- 
hand, as our butcher only kills half a beast at a time.” 


At the Winchester sessions four men were indicted for 
stealing beans. A gentleman present asked another, 
‘“* What have they been doing?” ‘Bean stealing,” was 
the reply. 


An Trish witness in a court of justice, being asked what 


‘kind of ‘*ear-marks” the hog in question had, replied— 


‘‘ He had no particular ear-marks except a very short 
tail.” 


A Forrnstc SworpsMan.—Mr. Sergeant Parry is re- 
tained on behalf of Miiller. Certainly Parry is a prom- 
ising name for a defense, 


A traveler who was detained an hour by some mis. 
chance, shortened his stay by ‘*making a ‘minute’ of 
it.* There's philosophy for you. 


One of the Pill-grim Fathers—Brandreth. 


SOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of Nédvember, the veople of the 
twenty-five loyal States voted for the President and Vice- 
President of the United States. On the same day in seven 
of these States, namely, New York, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Nevada, there were 
also held elections of State officers. The election was pro- 
ceeded with quietly, without even the ordinary commo- 
tion. Every possible expedient measure was adopted 
to secure this end both by the General and State Govern- 
ments. There had been rumors of a meditated invasion 
of States on the Northern border, and of violent schemes 
involving the release of rebel mers and the destruction 
of the principal Northern cities. The indications that such 

nee was contemplated were considered sufficient to 
justify the Government in sending troops North in such 
numbers, and so disposed, as to render these attempts, if 
made, utterly useless. Every ution, however, was 
taken that these armed men should not even appear, un- 
-General Butler was sent 


| plete; but it is certain that AprRanam Lrvcoxn has been | 
ANDREW JOHNSO 


re-elected President and N elected Vice- 
— of the United States by overwhelming majori- 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 


Since the movement of October 27 nothing important 
has occurred in the armies of the James and of the Poto- 
mac. On the night of the 30th (Sunday) the rebels effect- 
ed an entrance into the picket line at the point of connec- 
tion of the Second and Fifth Corps, and passing from one 
os to another took all the pickets prisoners. The num- 

r captured was nearly 400. It was intended to follow 
up this adroitly-executed scheme an assault at the 
same point, but this was frustrated by the escape of one 
of the pickets, who gave ——_ information of the ene- 
my'’s movement. Some time previous to this event the 
same trick had been as successfully played upon the ene- 
my. The point where the Second and Fifth Corps connect 
appears to be an inviting goal, at which all rebel assaults 
on the Army of the Potomac are specially directed. 

Nothing more than the usual guérrilla warfare affords 
a topic of news in the Valley since the battle of Cedar 
Creek, On the 26th General Duffie was captured by guer- 


| villas between Martinsburg and Winchester. On the 22d 


General Early issued an address to his army. He said 
that he had heped to congratulate them on a splendid 
victory won by them at Belle Grove, on Cedar Creek, 
where they had surprised and routed two corps of Sheri- 
dan’s army, capturing 18 pieces of artillery anit 1500 pris- 
oners; but that he had the mortification of announcing 
to them that by their subsequent misconduct they lost all 
the benefits of their victory, and incurred a zerious disas- 
ter. He attributed the defeat of October 19 wholly to the 
disorderly conduct of his men. He said that if any con- 
siderable number of them had made a stand, even at the 
last, the disaster wonld have been averted, ** but under the 
insane dread of being flanked, and a panic-stricken terror. 
of the énemy's cavalry," they would listen to no appeal, 
and had allowed a small body of cavalry to take their 
trains and @rtillery. 

On the 19th and 20th of October an important corre- 
spondence occurred between Lieutenant-General Grant 
and General Lee in regard to the treatment of prisoners. 
General Lee opened the Ss He stated that 
all negroes taken by the Confederates were treated by 
them as prisoners of war unless they were identified as 
property of citizens or residents of the Confederate States, 
From these no labor was exacted. Those who were identi- 
fied as slaves occupied a different position. He referred to 
the policy of the American States in the wars of the Revo- 
lution and of 1812, and said that they hafreturned to their 
owners all slaves captured in war who had been abducted 
from those owners by the British armies. He said that 
the negroes who had been employed on the rebel lines of 
fortification were slaves, but they had been thus employed 
through an error of his engineer officer, and were meant 
to be sent into the interior. General Grant replied that 
all Federal soldiers when captured by the Confederates 
must be treated as prisoners of war; if they were treated 
otherwise he must resort to the policy of retaliation, 


THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN, 


A dispatch from General Binnt, dated Neosho, Missouri, 
October 30, says that on the 28th he cama up with Price at 
Newtown, and after a severe fight of three or four hours, 
drove the enemy from the field in confusion, with the loss 
of over 200, including two Colonels. Our total loss was 
about 120. The Federal troops consisted of Ford's and 
Jennison’s brigades of Blunt's Division, The enemy was 
fnuily 10,000 strong. Price is retreating toward Cassville, 
and will be vigorously pursued. Price has been utterly 
defeated in his Missouri campaign, and chiefly by the co- 
operation of Kansas troops and by Pleasanton’s prompt 
movements. The rebel General was exactly repeating his 
original campaign in the State in 1861. He was then out- 
generaled by Halleck, and after his forced retreat from the 
State was hard pushed, and at Pea Ridge euffered a terri- 
ble defeat. Will Rosecrans give us a zecond Vea Ridge? 

General Sherman, two days after the battle of Allatoona, 
issued the following congratulatory order: 

“In Tue Kevesaw Morvrary, Oct 7, 1°64, 

Orpers No, 85,—The General Com- 
manding avails himself of the opportunity in the hand- 
some defense made of * Allatoona,’ to illustrate the moet 
important principle in war, that fortified posts should be 
defended to the last, regariless of the relative numbers of 
the party attacking and attecked. 

** Allatoona was garrisoned by three regiments, com- 
manded by Colonel Tourtelotte, and reinforced by a de- 
tachment from division at Rome, tinder command of Brig- 
adier-General J. M. Corge, on the morning of the 5th, and 
a few hours after was attacked by French's Division of 
Stewart's corps, two other divisions being near at hanid, 
and in support. Gen. French demanded a surrender, in 
a letter, to * avoid a useless effusion of blood,’ and gave but 
five minutes for answer. Gen. Corse’s answer was emphat- 
ic and strong, that he and his command were ready for the 
‘nueeless effusion of blood’ as aoon as it was agreeable to 
General French. 

‘This was followed by an attack which waa prolonged 
for five hours, resulting in the complete repulse of the en- 
emy, who left his dead on the ground, amounting to more 
than two hundred, and four hundred prisoners, well and 
wounded. The ‘effusion of blood’ was not ‘useless,’ as” 
the position at Allatoona was and is very important to our 
present ‘and future operations. 

“ The thanks of this army are dne, and are hereby ac- 
corded, to General Corse, Colonel Tourtelotte, officers and 
men, for their determined and gallant defense of Allatoo- 
na, and it is made anexample to illustrate the importance 
of preparing in time, and meeting the danger, when pres- 
ent, boldly, manfully, and well. 

*¢ This army, though nnseen to the garrison, was co-op- 
erating by moving toward the road by which the enemy 
could alone escape, but unfortunately were delayed by the 
rain and mud; but this fact hastened the retreat of the 
enemy. 

“ >; and garrisons of the posts along our rail- 
roads are hereby instructed that they must hold their posts 
till the last minute, sure that the time gained is valuable 
and necessary to their comrades at the front. 

** By order of Major-General 


CAPTURE OF THE ‘* FLORIDA.” 
We are able this week to record another naval triumph 


which blots from the sea the most powerful privateer of | 


the Confederacy. On the 7th of October the pirate steam- 
er Florida was captured by the United States steamer Wa- 
chusagtt in the Bay of Salvador, Brazil. Fifty-eight of 
the crew and twelve officers of the pirate were taken with- 
out the loss of aman. Eight of the crew and the surgeon 
arrived on the Kearsarge at Boston November 7. The 
details of the capture are as follows: 

The Florida arrived at Bahia, Bay of San Salvador, on 
the night of October 7. The Wachueett was in the same 
port, and Captain Collins, commanding the vessel, after 
consultation with his officers, determined to sink the 
Florida. The privateer was attacked at three o'clock in 
the morning, and completely surprised. The Florida was 
compelled to surrender. Captain Morris, commanding the 
privateer, and a portion of his crew, were on shore at the 
time, and were not captured. The capture of this vessel 
in a measure compensates us for the report that the 7al- 
lahassee is agnin at work, and that two new privateers 
are afloat, namely, the Chickamauga and the Olustee. 

The Chickamauga is commanded by Lieutenant John 
Wilkinson, an old officer of the United States Navy, who 
resigned at the beginning of the war. The veseel is a 
screw steamer, and carries an armament of three guns— 
one $2-pounder and two 24’s, She is manned by 150 men, 
and ran ont of Wilmington on the night of October 27. 

The Olustee is an iron screw steamer, 1100 tone burden, 
220 feet long, and very fast. She ran out of Wilmington 
on the night of the 30th, and is commanded by Lieuten- 
ant William H. Ward, of Virginia, who was also an old 
officer of the United States Navy. 

A REBEL PLOT. 
The rebels have been scheming to liberate the 


fined at Camp Douglas, Chicigo, on the day of '‘elec- 
iscovered in time to’ pre- 


SOUTHERN CONSCRIPTION OF SLAVES, 


The Richmond Framiner says that the extension of the 
Conscript law to slaves is daily growing in favor, and will 
be adopted by the next Confederate Congress. The Mont- 

ry Appeal regards the proposition as unwise if not 
angerous, and objects to it as a fatal blow to the institn- 
tion of slavery, and as an indication that all other re- 
sources have been exhausted. The Mobile Tribune says 
that every thing must be sacrificed to the independence 
of the Confederacy. As to the effects of the proposition 
on subsistence the Richmond Examiner says: **The - 
duction of supplies is not our present difficulty, but their 
transportation and distribution. N now do not aid 
u 
well att debe.” er t military end aq 
> however, do not agree with the Examiner: at least 
one of its correspondents, who signs. himself A. B., does 
not. This ooreeeentans says that the negro, if conecript- 
ed, would, he believes, desert to the Yankees; and calls 
attention to the fact that the negroes in the Federal army 
never desert to the rebels. The Examiner answers that 
the negro fears to desert to the Confederates, but would 
not have this apprehension if he should see negrces in their 
army, and understand that there negroes were rewarded 
with freedom and a home in the South. “ But,” says 
A. B., ‘the negroes won't fight." The Examiner re- 
plies: *- We confess that at one time we entertained tho 
same opinion. A distinguished general officer, writing to 
us privately upon this subject (we wish we could give the 
public the weight and influence of his name), answers this 
objection, He says: * Fort Gilmer, the other day, showed 
they would fight. They raized each other over the para- 
pet, to be shot as they appeared above.’ But fighting is 
not the only duty demanded of soldiers. In the (ri- 
mean war ‘over one hundred thousand men’ were em- 
ployed outside of the army. The ‘ Work Party corps’ of 
the British army, employed on roada, was over ten thou- 
sand. The negroes are wanted, not only as soldiers, but 
as laborers and working men, to relieve the soldiers,” 

In conclusion, the Examiner cays: “* We are not pre- 
pared to say that this measure is demanded by our present 
exhaustion. We do not believe itis. But the future must 
be provided for; and it must be apparent to every sensible 
man that the drain upon the pcpulation of the Confederate 
States which this war has made must eventually exhaust 
those States, unless something is done to supply this drain 
from other sources than the white population. The Con- 
ecription law can not be extended to any greater age, and 
its execution, howcver much improved, can not ihe 
men to supply the losses as fast as the campaigns create 


+} them. Shall we permit the enemy { use the ~ecrceg 


against us, or shall we make use of them for our defense r” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPR, 


Tr appears now to be a settled 7 of the English 
Government to allow its colonial dependencies the privi- 
lege of a separate government whenever they may chooee, 
or feel prepared to release themselves from their former 
obligations. For this reason the project of a Canadian 
Confederation is now being considered. Incase of war be- 
tween England and the United States the latter would 
strike the former through an attack on Canada, which 
would compel England to transport a large military and 
naval force across the Atlantic. It would !e impossible in 
this situation for Fngland to escape utter defeat. The in- 
habitants of Australia are now at issre with the Mother 
Country. There is much angry dissatirfaction among 
them on account of the transportation of convicta to the 
western part of Australia, This had become a just caure 
of alarm and a reasonable occasion for a protest, The pro- 
test having been disregarded, the Australians have quite 
sancily hinted that the Crown _ choose between an ac- 
cession to their demands or their independence, It is 
probable that the matter will be compromied. 

Lord Stanley has been making a speech in England 
which has excited great attention. The only complaint 
made ageinct it is that it has too much covlness and com. 
mon «enee in its composition. He first expressed his opin- 
ion in regard to the American war. He, like General 
Sherman, thinks that the war is only just begun. He be- 
lieves that the Federals will finally succeed fer all the 
purposes of conquest, but thet then will come the great- 
er difficulty, namely, the maintenance of this conquest. 
Ife dees not believe that we shall be exhausted by the 
drain on our resources in men or money, and he hints 
that among our resources may be that of rc pudiation. 
Passing from the American to the Italian question, Stan- 
ley thinks that the solution of the latter will he promoted 
by the arrangement made by France, ‘n regard to Ger- 
many, Lord Stanley e-pects that the pretty sovereignties 
will soon disappear, the Confederation heving broken 
down. Hesays that the breaking np of the Turkikth Em- 
pire is only a question of time. He disepproves of forcing 
convicts upon Australia. In regard to the franchise he 
says; “*It is not now the upper, it is the middle clase—. 
the owners of the greater port of the property of the ccuns 
try, and by far the most powerful clars in it—that ex- 
ercises political supremacy at ‘ta present day. They 
are not likely to part with it—that fs, of their own free 
will (at least, if they do, it will te a fact new in the-his- 
tory of this country); and I see no snch movement on the 

art of the working-clacses which would he likely to over- 
sone the resistance which might be expected.” 

The United States steamer Sacramento was lately ree 
fused a supply of coals at the British porta, because that 
three months had rot elapsed since the last supply... This 
is all very well if the neutrality laws are as rigidly ap- 
plied to rebel pirates. 

Mr. Benjamin, the rebel “eevetary of Treasury, has been 
issuing a manifesto to the foreizn agents of the Confeder- 
acy for the purpose of discovraging Europeans from 
investment in United States bonds. The alacrity wit 
which the Germans lately seized these bonds irritated the 
too excitable @ecretary, and he forthwith sat down to 
prove that the United States debt is half as large as that 
of England, while the annual interest fs in both cases 
nearly equal. 

Lord Palmerston was sged eighty years on che 90th of 
October. Already Englishmen begin to talk of his suc» 

A grand bazar was established October 18 at St, 
George’s Hall in Liverpool for the purpose of affording 
pecuniary aid to Confederate prisoners of war. It was in- 
augurated under the most aristocratic auspices. Among 
the visitors we notice the name of Henry de Honghton, 
who lately exerted himself so strenuously for the benefit 
of the Peace party at the North. During the first day 
£3170 was realized from the sales, and nearly as much on 
the second. Madame Erlanger, formerly Mies Slidell, has 
announced her intention of getting up a similar bazar in 


Paris. 
The commercial failures in England continue to excite 
appi: hension. | 
MEXICO. 


"There is no longer any formidable armed opposition to 
the =e government in Mexice. The war continues, 
but it is now reduced to 4 series of guerrilla operations. 
Ortega has fled, and nearly all of his late forces have either 
been captured or have joined the imperialists, Juarez 
has also disappe Cortinas, on the 26th of October, 
surrendered Matamoras to General Mejia in the following 
terms: 


‘sMoer Srz,—I andthe Mexican troops 
which, until to-day, I have had the honor to command, 
submde ourselres loyally to the imperial government, con- 
formably to the tenor of your Excellency’s esteemed com- 
munication, which I have just received. 

‘We rely on the personal and official protection of your 
Excellency ; in the magnanimity of the new government, 
which from this day forth we recognize, and in the con- 
scientiousnesa of our good faith, to receive a treatment 
worthy of the good uame of the country to which we be- 

And your Excellency, as our new chief, will be 
pleased to command us as you see fit, in the 
that the town and all it contains are completaly at your 


disposal. 

and 

Independence liberty. “Juan 
“Herorc Maramonas, Sept. 26, 1864," | 


as 
- 


No dorg to love, none to karess, 
How can I ever mi sadness ekspress? 
Chunck is ay as @ nale; 
Hushed is his barkin, and still is his tale. ee 
O such a tale, white on the end, 
: Opht did he hone it with wiggle and bend; 
Chase it with nose twisting arou 
| 
"Tis but a dream, waking I weep, 
| For under 2 feet of ground does he sleep. 
O blissful pup, onst full of pla, 
Hav’n't I fed you day after day? 
Given you milk, given you bread, 
Given you mani a pat on the head? 
Now you're ekstinct, dead as a nale, 
Where is the bark and the wag of your tale? 
| . 
| 
ee vent ite execution, and the conspirators were pasted. 
In nearly every case arms 
f the persons, ose 
to New York City to take command of the troops which | in the possesr ion o . 
were arriving neve to meet the existing emergencies. arrested is Colonel Marmaduke, brother of the rebei Gen 
cma, As we go to press the returns of the election are incom- |! eral. | 
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THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 


On this and the preceding page, and on page 748, 
we engrave illustrations of recent events in the Vir- 


ginia Campaign. | 
An incident of unusual interest, though not im- 
portant in its military bearings, was the capture of 
one of the rebel forts in front of Petersburg on the 
night of October 27, of which we give ar illustra- 
tion on this page, together with a portrait of Captain 
J. Z. Brown, who took a prominent part in the as- 
sault. The Second and Third Divisions of the Sec- 
ond Corps, under E@an and Mort, were engaged in 
the movement against the Southside Railroad, and 
only MiiEs’s Division was left to guard the intrench- 
ments of the Second Corps. In the course of the 
dav the enemy in front had also been greatly weak- 
ened to resist our columns moving on his right flank. 
In the evening Mizes ordered a reconnoissance to 
discover the force in his immediate front. For this 
pu one hundred volunteers were solicited from 
the One Hundred and Forty-eighth Pennsylvania 
‘Volunteers. Besides Captain Brown, four officers 
also volunteered: Lieutenants P. D. SPANG.ez, 

_ ALEXANDER Gisp, J. F. Benner, and Captain H. 
D. Price. Forming in a trench leading from our 
picket line to the rebel fort in front, and armed with 
‘Spencer’s seven shooters, they advanced over a 
-space of two hundred and fifty yards against the 
fort, which was garrisoned by the Forty-sixth Vir- 
ginia. The garrison was surprised, and our men 
advancing in front and on both flanks entered, and 
after a sharp skirmish took possession, capturing 


four commissioned officers, among whom was a- 
Captain | 


nephew of Governor Henry A. WISE. 
Price was the first to enter the fort and was imme- 
diately afterward shot. 
"it is impossible for us to give a portrait of Captain 


We regret very much that | 


Price, a gallant officer, who entered the service | 
originally as a private, and rose step by step from a | 
Sergeant to First Lieutenant, and finally to a Cap- | 


tain’s rank. He was a son of the Revcrend Nr. 


Price, an Episcopal clergyman of Pottstown, Penn- | 


sylvania. 
half an hour when it was abandoned, on the arrival 
of fresh troops from other portions of the rebel line. 
It is impossible to say what advantages might have 

been gained by our troops if there had been « -trong 
- force on the ground ready.to support and fol!ow up 
‘this daring and successful assault. 


The illustrations on page 748 relate to the opera- 
tions of the Second and Fiith Corps, October 27. It , 


will be remembered that in the advance against the 
enemy's right the Ninth Corps served as a pivot, the 
Fifth and Second taking more circuitous routes to 
the left. The Second Corps starting at half past 
3 4M., from a point in the vicinity of the Fifth 
Corps on the Weldon Road, advanced along the 
Vaughan Road, and crossing Hatcher's Run, struck 
for the Boydton plank road, up which they. ad- 
vanced with the intention of turning the enemy’s 
extreme right. The sketch which we engrave of 
Armstrong's Mills shows the rebel works taken by 
the Second Corps in the morning. These works 
were on Hatcher's Run. It was at this point that 
the Fifth Corps came up, when the Second advanced, 
as already stated, toward the Boydton Road. The 
Fifth were to advance up the Run and connect with 
the right of the Second, but failing to do so on ac- 
count of an imperfect knowledge of the country, a 
gap was left between the two columns, which, al- 
though it led to no serious reverse, yet gave the ene- 


‘The fort captured was in our possession — 
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CAPTAIN JERRY Z. BROWN, 


my so decided an advantage as to frustrate the main 
design of the movement. General CRAwrorp, al- 
though he failed to connect with the Second Corps, 

succeeded in capturing two or three hundred prison- 
ers, including four officers, who were during the 
night conducted to the rear. This was difficult to 
accomplish, as the night was very dark, and the way 
led through dense woods and undergrowth, and the 

enemy, moreover, was in close proximity. Nota 
prisoner escaped, orders having been given to shoot 
the first man who stepped out of rank. The escape 

of a single man to the enemy would have resulted 
in their becoming acquainted with our movements. 

General CrawFrorp headed the column in person, 

picking his way along the bewildering roads by 

means of a compass. 


We can not dismiss the operations on the left 
without alluding to the brilliant conduct of General 
Ea@an’s division of the Second Corps. To under- 
stand the operations of this corps we must remember 
that it left the Vaughan Road before crossing Hatch- 


er’s Run, passing over to the Duncur Road, further: 


west. Crossing on this road southward, it then ad- 
vanced westward, and striking the Boydton Road 
again turned north up that road toward the Run. 
EGAN, who was in the advance, was about to cross, 
having already captured a line of works on the south 
bank, when Morrt’s Division, at his right, was at- 
tacked and pushed back. This left Ecan’s Division 
entirely exposed in that direction. His left was 
protected by Greaa’s cavalry. He altered his line, 
forming a square, and thus protecting flank and rear 
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stood the brunt of three successive c These 
assaults were not only repulsed with severe losé to 
the enemy, but each repulse was followed by a 
counter-charge. EaGan succeeded 
nearly a thousand prisonets. Morr’s Division was 
ance and also captured several hundred pris- 


Turning now to page 740, we have there three 
illustrations which relate to operations north of the 
James, One of these is a view of the Confederate 
iren-clads on the James River below Chaffin’s Bluff, 
on the left of Burter’s army. Two miles below the 
Blof, at the Boulare House and at Signal Hill, twe 
Federal batteries have lately been posted. On the 
22d of October a sharp artillery duel took place be- 
tween these and the rebel gun-boats, the latter con- 
sisting of the Virginia, Richmond, Frederi. 
Hampton, and Drewry. The Drewry was struck by 
which blew up a gun-carriage and wound- 

ve men. 


-The remaining sketches on the page relate to the 


movement of BuTLeR’s army on the 27th, and es-" 


pecia]ly to the operations of the Tenth Corps on and 
beyond the Darbytown Road. The forenoon was 
occupied in skirmishing. At noon the advance was 
ordered, and the enemy was driven inside of his in- 
trenchments, from which he kept up a severe fire 
all along the line. Our men lay up close to the 
enemy’s works and returned his fire, but without 
much effect, while suffering many casualties them- 
selves. The First Connecticut Battery, Captain 
Cirnton, replied to a battery of the enemy’s by 
shelling the woods and the rebel works in front. 
The action is represented in the sketch as it ap- 
peared from the Johnson House, from the windows 
of which General Butter and his stall. witnessed 
the batile. ‘This group of officers is given in an- 
other sketch on the same page. 


Ir would not cost you much, dear, 
To linger. in the shade, 
While our gay companions wander 
Up and down the woodland glade: 
Let the red fern droop around us, 
And the dead leaves flutter down, 
Our hearts are fresh and green, dear, 
Though the forest’s scorch’d and brown. 


It would not cost you much, dear, 
To let me see your hand 

Ungloved—though well I know it 
For the fairest in the land: 

And those dainty little fingers 
For an instant might I hold; 

It would not cost you much, dear; 
To me, ’twere gain untold! 


It would not cost you much, dear, - 
To hear me whisper low 

A secret I discovered 
Not quite a week ago. 

Would you promise, having told you, 
That I never need repent? 

Ah! you guess it! No reply? 
But your silence gives consent! 


-EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA, 27, -1864.—[Skercuep sy A. W. Warren.] 
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QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
AT REST. 


Sreinc that the countess was seriously injured, 
Mr. M‘Variety elevated himself upon the edge 
of the ring, and inquired if there were a doctor 
present. ‘There were several doctors present, all 
_ eager and anxious to distinguish themselves in 
the eyes of the public. There never is any lack 
of practitioners when accidents occur at places 
of public entertainment. M.D.’s in the stalls, 
M.B.’s in the boxes, M.R.C.S.’s in the pit ; dent- 
jsis in the/slips, and herbalists in the gallery. 
It is like asking a question of 4 clever class at a 
normal school; a score of arms go up at once. 
Get off yorr horse in a London thoroughfare, 
when you jdon’t happen to be attended by a 
groom, and bridle-holders innumerable start up 
out of the garth. Medical advice was showered 
thickly upan Mr. M‘Varicty ; pouring over from 
the boxes, the circle, and the amphitheatre into 
the arena like a cataract of healing waters. Mr. 
M‘Variety{would have been puzzled how to act. 
had he = recognized among the volunteers a 
personal friend of his own. This gentleman be- 
ing singled out to attend the case, the others re- 
tired in high dudgeon, feeling themselves great- 
ly aggrieved that they had not been allowed to 
ceny themselves a night's rest, and be the instru- 
ments of alleviating suffering at the sacrifice of 
their comfort and of the ordinary reward, which 
none of them looked for, or would have accept- 
cd, if it had been offered to them. 

Some -horse-cloths were spread upon one of 
the spring-boards used by the Bounding Broth- 
crs of Babylon, and the countess being laid upon 
this was carried out of the ring into the proper- 
1y-room behind the curtain. Sir William Long 
liad gone to the countess’s dressing-room to break 
the news to Lily, and to offer her what assist- 
ance and comfort he could under her new trial. 
“Jie found her in great agitation, for she had 
heard the commotion in the circus, and divined 
that something had happened to her mother. 
When Sir William told her that the countess had 
fxllen from the horse and was seriously hurt, the 
firl sank into a chair, and wept and sobbed bit- 
terly. She had little cause to weep for such a 
rother; but in that-one moment of her misfor- 
tune she forgot and forgave all, and thought of 
the harsh cruel woman only with love and ten- 
cerness and pity. | 

**] trust, Lily,” said Sir William, ‘‘I trust 
vou will permit me to be your friend under this 
trial. J ask for nothing but to be allowed to 
terve vou.” 

“Qh, Sir William, you are very kind, very 
good,” the weeping girl said, rising, and clasp- 
ing his hands with both hers. ‘‘I shall ever, 
ever be grateful to you.” | 

Again that cold word! Sir William sighed, 
nud looked at her sadly, taking her little hands 
} tween his own, and patting them tenderly. 

* Where is my mother?” Lily asked. ‘I 
go to-her.”’ : 

‘* Stay,” said Sir William. ‘I think you had 
} -tter not go to her now. It would be too pain- 
1.1; she is under the care of a doctor, and to- 
yiorrow she may be better. Wait a little.” 

** No, no,” said Lily; ‘*‘let me go te her at 
itis my duty. She—she is my mother!” 

‘+ Let me accompany von, then,” said the bar- 
cnet; ** perhaps I can be of some service.” 

’ Lily accepted the offer with gratitude; and, 

tuking her hand, Sir William led her, as he 
‘ would have led a child, out of the dressing-room 
snd along the dark passage into the shed, to 
which the insensible form of her mother had 
been removed. 

It had been determined to take the injured 
woman to the Cottage at once, and four men 
were carrying her from the circus into the gar- 
dens. She was lving in a shapeless heap on the 
+, ring-board, covered with horse-cloths. Sir 

Villiam and Lily, hand in hand, followed the 
ticlancholy procession across the stone-paved 
\ard, among litter and property chariots, and 
l.urses showing their hind quarters through the 
~ ©pen doors of the stables ; out through the nar- 
1 ow stage entrance of the circus, where the spring- 
| card had scarcely roum to turn; out into the 
tardens and down the broad walk among. the 
‘vlored lights, blinking wearily and unstcadily 
iu their cups; under the gaunt and leafless trecs, 
uodding their bare branches like the stalks of 
funeral plumes that had been stripped of their 
feathers; past the spectral ash-trees suspending 
their skeleton hands over the seats of pleasure ; 
mm ving slowly among the whitewashed statues 
bathed from head to foot in greenish tears, wrung 


froin the anguish of blighted leaves and th® 


-Inoisture Gf winter mosses desperately clinging 
to their verdure—the men passed along with 
theirsnoaning burden to the Cettace. 

Among those who walked by the side of the 
litter, and close to the figure that lay upon it, 
fic baronet observed the strange-looking man he 
had noticed inthe circus. He called Lily’s atten- 
tion to him, and asked if she knew who he was. 

Lily started. She had seen that face before ; 
the rentémbered it well; yet she could not tell 
when or where. 

‘** Yes,” she|said, ‘‘I have seen him before— 
in Paris--no, not in Paris, befure that, some- 
where, somewhere.” 

While the girl was wondering, the men paused 
in the porch with their burden, until the door 
was opened by Mrs. Snuffburn. Mr. M‘Varie- 
ty took this opportunity to arrest the further 
progress of the crowd of idlers who had followed 
the litter through the gardens, When the count- 
¢ss had been carried in, he remained in the 

rch to prevent the mob from entering the 

ous>. The with the gray hair and the 


dark eyebrows and mustache presented himself, 
and desired to be admitted. 

‘<I can not allow you to pass,” said the man- 

er. 

‘‘T am a friend of the lady,’’ said the stran- 
er; ‘‘an old friend.” 

7 ‘‘Oh, no doubt,” said the manager ; ‘sand I 

dare say the mob at your heels are all old 

friends of the lady, too.” \ 

‘‘T assure you, Sir, I am speaking the truth, 
said the stranger, earnestly; ‘‘let me pass, I 
beseech you.” 

Sir William Long and Lily came up at this 
moment. The stranger no sooner saw Lily than 
he started, and, uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise, held out his hands to her. ; 

‘Lily Floris! Lily Floris!” he exclaimed ; 
« do you, can you remember me ?” q 

Lily shrank from the man in alarm.’ 

‘‘Do you really know this young lady?” 
asked the baronet. | 

‘‘Yes, Sir,” the stranger replied; her 
mother also. I am her oldest friend, one that 
might have been her dearest friend, and have 
saved her from this.” He whispered a word in 
Sir William’s ear. : | 

‘*You may let this person pass, Mr. M‘Va- 
riety,” said Sir William; ‘‘it is no idle curios- 
ity that brings him here.” 

No, indeed, it was no idle curiosity that 
prompted Jean Baptiste Constant to follow the 
bruised and bleeding form of the woman he had 
once so deeply, madly loved ; to seck to stand 
beside her, perhaps in her last moments, and 


‘tell her that though she had rejected his love 


and requited his kindness with ingratitude and 
scorn, he was yet willing to forgive her all. 
They carried the countess up into the gilded 
apartment. Itwas blazing with light, and the 
table was laid for supper—that supper to which 
she had invited her aristocratic friends, prqm- 
ising to make a night of it and be gay. 

The men, as they bore her into the room, 
stumbled among wine- baskets and dishes of 
fruit that had been set upon the floor ready for 
the feast. They carried her at once into her 
own room, and were about to lift her upon the 
bed, when the surgeon, drawing aside the cur- 
tains, discovered that it had been made the tem- 
porary receptacle for Champagne bottles. These 
hastily removed, the injured woman was laid 
upon the bed; and she lay there for some min- 
utes apparently lifeless, with the full blaze of the 
lights from the great chandelier falling upon 
her livid face. 

The doctor, finding only a slight scalp wound 
over her temple, was inclined to think that her 
injuries were not serious; and this opinion 
seemed to be confirmed when she opened her 
eves and looked about her calmly. But pres- 
ently, when she drew a full breath, she put her 
hand to her side and uttered a cry of pain. 
This told the doctor that there were other in- 
juries, and that the case might be more serious 
than he had first imagined: He begged Mr. 
M ‘Variety to send fur another surgeon at once. 
This was done, and in the mean time the sur- 
geon in attendance endeavored, with the assist- 
ance of Lily and Mrs. Snuffburn, to undress the 
patient. This, however, she resisted, waving 
them off with her hand, and groaning piteously 
every time she drew her breath. 

When the other surgeon arrived a second at- 
tempt was made to undress her, but she scream- 
ed so dreadfully that the doctors were fain to 
desist. She lay with her cyes wide open, fixed 
and staring blankly ; her breath was coming in 
short, quick gasps, and at every gasp she utter- 
ed a moan. The doctors felt her pulse, and 
looked at each other anxiously. - 

Sir William Long and Constant, interpreting 
their looks, stepped forward to ask their opinion 
of the case. 

**T am afraid she is sinking,” said the surgeon- 
of whom he made the inquiry; ‘‘she has re- 
ceived some internal injury, and refuses to be 
moved.” 

Presently the countess turned her eyes full 
upon Lily, who was sitting weeping and trem- 
bling by her bedside, and said, in French, 

he here?” 

Lily looked at her through her tears inquir- 
ingly. 

‘*Constant, Constant,” her mother gasped 
out; ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Constant !”’ 

Constant, who was standing at the door with 
Sir William Long, heard her mention his name, 
and entered the chamber. — 

The eyes of the woman were waiting for him, 
and when he came upon her view.she held out 
her hand to him. | 

Constant sprang to the bedside, and, falling 
upon his knee, took up the hand from the.count- 
erpane, upon which it had fallen, and kissed it. 

He had kissed that hand once before, when it 
was rudely drawn from him with a bitter word 
and a mocking taunt. It was not drawn away 
feom him now. | 

‘‘ Jean Baptiste Constant,” she said, feebly, 
‘‘T am dying; that beast has trodden the life 
out of me. ‘Tell these people to retire, all but 
you and—and my child.” : 

The doctors and Mrs. Snuffburn retired, and 
Constant and Lily were left alone by the bedside 
of the dying woman. They knelt down together 
beside her, and waited for her to speak. It was 
some time before she moved or uttered a word. 
At length she raised her arm feebly, took Lily’s 
hand, and placed.it in that of Constant. 

**Protect her,” she said; ‘‘I leave her to 
your care.” 

‘**T accept the trust,” Constant replicd, sol- 
emnly. 

After a pause the countess turned her eyes 
toward Lily and said, ‘* Withdraw for a little 
and leave us—alone.” | 

Lily rose from her knees, blinded with tears, 
leaving the room, dazed, stupefied, filled with 
& strange wonder. 


When the door was closed the countess roused 
herself a little, and grasped Constant’s hand al- 
most fiercely. x 

‘Can you forgive me?” she said, despairing- 
ly. ‘*Can you—can you forgive me?” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,” he said; ‘I can—I do!” 

‘¢ All?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘¢ All; every thing, every thing. Oh, Valé- 
rie, Valérie!” 

‘‘T have been very wicked, Jean Baptiste, 
very ungrateful, very cruel, very heartless; but 
—but it was not my fault. It was born in me, 
whipped into me, beaten into me with kicks and 
blows. The devil has been in me from my birth, 
and held possession of me from first to last. Had 
he left me for one moment I might have requited 

our kindness and been your wife, and we might 
bate been happy now in France. But the devil 
which possessed me made me proud, ambitious, 
ungrateful, and wicked, and he has hurried me 
on to this dreadful end among strangers in a 
foreign land. Had I been born with a good 
spirit in me, Jean Baptiste, I should have been 
good and virtuous, I should have been grateful, 
I should have returned your love and care, and 
we might have been happy now in France.” 

She paused frequently while she murmured 
these words, laying her hand upon her side, and 
moaning with a wail of anguish. _ 

‘‘T know,” she continued, ‘‘ I have been very, 
very wicked ; but could I help it, Jean Baptiste ? 
Can wheat grow where only tares have been 
sown; can flowers spring up from a soil rank 
with the roots of weeds? You sent me toschool 
to be taught, to learn to be good; but it was too 
late, the evil spirit came with my first breath. 
I have been ed, Jean Baptiste, possessed 
by the devil all my life; and now, O Heaven! 
what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

A sudden paroxysm seized her, and she 
clutched fiercely at the bed-clothes as if she 
were struggling with death. When she grew 
calmer Constant took her hand gently, and 
said : 
“Pray, Valérie; pray to Heaven to forgive 
rou.” 
’ ‘**T can not pray,’’ she said. ‘‘It is so long 
since I have prayed. I have forgotten how to 
pray. Oh, mercy, mercy!” She gasped for 
breath, and again clutched at the bed-clothes 
fiercely. 

_ Constant rose and went to the door and beck- 
oned to Lily. She entered the room, with a 
scared look upon her face, timidly. Constant 
took her by the hand and led her to the bed- 
side. Her mother turned and saw her, and 
grasped at her hand as if for rescue. 

‘*My child,” she said, ‘‘you are good, you 
are innocent, you have learned to pray; pray 
for me, pray for me!” She drew Lily’s little 
hand toward her and implored her with kisses. 

And Lily knelt down by the bedside, clasped 
her-hands, and prayed for her mother, looking 
upward through her tears, and beseeching God 
to pardon her all her sins for the Saviour’s sake. 
The worn, crushed, sin-burdened woman caught 
at the last blessed words of the prayer and re- 
peated them again and again, eagerly clinging 
to them with her failing breath and faltering 
tongue, until she floated away from earth upon 
the raft of promise which her child had launched 
into the sea of her despair. 


— 


CHAPTER LVII. 
DUST TO Dust. 


LILy was once more Quite Alone—alone with 
her dead mother in the Cottage in the Gardens 
of Ranelagh. 

The mystery of her mother’s dying words had 
been explained to her by Jean Baptiste Constant. 
Iie repeated to her, with many merciful reserva- 
tions, the Idyll of Marouille-le-Gency, which 
the reader knows. Lily was rather afraid of 
the strange-looking man at first; but when she 
knew all, and heard from his trembling lips the 
story of his early love for her mother, of his de- 
votion to her father, and of his care for herself 
in the days of her childhood, she gave him her 
complete confidence, and accepted his guardian- 
ship gladly. For she knew now that he had 
been a father to her—the only father she had 
ever had. Constant.was anxious—eagerly anx- 
ious—that she should at once leave the Cottage 
and take up her abode at Pomeroy’s Hotel in 
Great Grand Street, of which he was the pro- 
prietor. Sir William Long also urged her to 
leave the Cottage and go to Pomeroy’s. But 
she declined for the present; and begged to be 
allowed to remain to perform the last offices to 
her mother. 

Seeing that she wag resolved upon this, they 
refrained from pressing her further. ° 


‘‘Perhaps it will be better,” Sir William 


whispered to Constant, ‘‘to withhold the dis- 
closure until after the funeral. Does he know ?” 

** Not yet,” Constant replied. 

‘*In that case,” said the baronet, “it will be 
well to say nothing to Aim cither. Both must 
be prepared for it.” 

‘* I thought of leaving it to a chance meeting,” 
Constant replied. ‘‘ He is a singular man.” 

‘**And might prefer to be guided by his own 

impulses.” 
_ “Yes,” said Constant, “that is my impres- 
sion.” 
‘You know him best,” returned the baronet ; 
‘*do as you think fit.” 

Lily observed this wiispered conversation, 
and connecting it with the proposition which 
had been made to her, wondered why both Sir 
William and Constant were so anxious for her 
to go to Pomeroy’s. 


An inquest was held upon the body of the 
countess, and the jury returned a verdict of ac- 
cidental death. The moment the inquest was 
over Mr. M‘Varicty, the manager, waited upon 


Lily with the kind intention of taking the jc 
sponsibility of the funeral off her hands. In his 
kindest intentions Mr. M ‘Variety always had an 
eye to business. 

“T’ve been thinking, missy,” he said, “that . 
your poor mamma ouglit to have a grand funer- 
al. She was a celebrated public character you 
know, and is entitled to it; besides, my ye 
she has done so well for me this season that I 
should like to show my respect for her.” 

Lily timidly ventured to think that, under the 
painful circumstances, it would be better if the 
funeral were conducted quietly. 

M‘Variety, however, did not see it in that 
ight. | ; | 

** Now, I think you’re wrong there, my dear ” 
he said. ‘When a celebrated like vat 
ma dies—and we must all die, my dear, some 
time or other”—Mr. M‘Variety had it on the. 
tip of his tongue to add ‘‘ worse luck,” but sud-_ 
denly discovering that he was moralizing pret- 
tily, checked himself, and glided over into an- 
other sentiment. ‘‘ And the least we can do 
when eminent personages depart,” he continued. | 
to pay respect to their ashes. I know 
what you think, my dear, but when any friend 
of mine departs this life, I always feel that I. 
can’t grieve half enough for him—not so much 
as I ought, you Know. It’s such a busy world, 
my dear, and one’s got so much to attend to, one 
hasn’t time for it. . What I say, then, is if you 
haven’t tears for a departed friend, give him 
feathers; give him six black horses; give him 
mutes; and if you haven’t time to weep your- 
self, let crape weep for you. In this busy world, 
my dear, you’re obliged to doa good deal of this 
sort of thing by deputy. You’ve been in France 
most of your life, and don’t know; but in this 
country the swells, when they can’t attend a 
funeral themselves, send their empty carriages, 


and the horses and the coachmen do the mourn- 


ing for them.” 

Poor Lily! She had never been able to shift 
her burden of sorrow to other shoulders, but had 
borne her own grief, wearily, for many a day, 
through a vale of bitter tears. She was weeping 
now. 

‘* Now don’t you cry, missy, or bother your- _ 
self about it at all,” said the manager. ‘I'll 
attend to every thing. I have a friend at Chel- 
sea Hospital, and I dare say through him I shall 
be able to borrow the car that was used at the © 
funeral of Lord Nelson. If it’s out of order, 
Billy Van Post will soon touch it up a bit ; or if 
they won’t lend it, Billy ean knock up some- 
thing of the same sort ; and we'll have the circus 
horses out, and I’m sure all my people will at- 
tend as a mark of respect to a member of their 
profession.” 

Mr. M‘Variety was thinking of an advertise- 
ment for the Gardens. He was not a bad fellow 
at heart; but he would have exhibited the mum- 
my of his grandmother to promote business. 

Luckily for Lily, whose feeble protests were 
completely overborne by the manager’s voluble 
persistency in settling all the arrangements ae- 
cording to his own fancy, Sir William Long 
called at the Cottage, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas Tuttleshell. 

Sir William, of course, would not hear of Mr. 
M‘Variety’s proposal, and, with Lily’s consent, 
took the management of the funeral into his 
own hands. In the midst of her grief and sore 
trouble Lily found many kind and attentive 
friends. Constant and Sir William Long visited 
her daily; Lord Carlton had called twice; old 
Kafooze came to the door with tears in his eyes 
to say that he was sorry, very sorry for having 
made that unlucky remark about the whip. 
‘‘If I had thought, my dear, what was going to 
happen,” he whimpered, ‘‘I wouldn’t have said 
it for the world. But it was to be, it was to be; 


our destiny is with the stars, and we can not 


alter 

Poor: old tender-hearted Kafooze! He was 
afraid that Lily might hate him for having proph- 
esied evil; and he came to ask her pardon and 
plead with her for forgiveness. 

Every one wham she had known at the Gar- 
dens called at the Cottage to press her hand and 
console her with a kind word—every one but 
Edgar Greyfaunt. 

Where was Edgar? 

This was the first thought that arose in her 
breast when she recovered from the shock of her 
mother’s death. She knew that he was in the 
circus at the time of the accident, for she had 
gone into the passage behind the boxes, and in 
peeping through the chink of a box-door she had 
seen him talking to Sir William Long. When 
the countess was carried out, Sir William Long, 
Lord Carlton, Mr. Tuttleshell, every one of her 
friends and patrons had followed to the Cottage 
—every one except r. 

Whither had he gone? Why had he gone? 
Why had he not called to see her, to speak a 
word to her, to make an inquiry concerning her 
mother? Lily’s vacant heart was filled with — 
these distracting questions, racking her with — 
doubts and fears which she could not bear to 
think of. They struggled again and again to 
rise to her tongue; but again and again she re- 
pressed them and kept them down, dreading to 
reveal to others even a suspicion of the vague 
fear which agitated her. Every footstep on the — 
gravel-walk outside, every knock at the Cottage 
door, aroused hopes of Edgar’s coming. Her 
tongue was silent, but her restless eye betrayed 
the troubled thoughts which her breast. 

A few minutes after the arrival of Sir William 
Long, accompanied by Mr. Tuttleshell, Mrs. 
Snuffburn came in to say that there was a per- 
son below wanting to see some one. 

‘¢Who is the person ?” the manager asked. 

**T don’t know, Sir,” said the housekeeper ; 
* he is a stranger to me.” 

**'What does he want?” said the manager. 
and ask his business.” 

Mrs. Snuffburn was saved the trouble. The 
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stranger had ascended the stairs and entered the 
room before Mr. M‘Variety had finished speak- 


= Mr. he said, ‘‘ we received this 
check the other day from Madame Ernestine, 
in payment of a wine bill; we gave her a receipt 
and the change out of it, and to-day the check 
has been returned from the bank marked ‘ no ef- 
fects.’ In fact, Sir, it has been dishonored.” 

‘¢ What is the amount, and whose check is 
it?” the manager asked. : 

‘It is a check for twenty pounds,” said the 
man, “and it is signed ‘ Edgar Greyfaunt.’” 

Lily blushed crimson. 

‘‘ There must be some mistake,” said the man- 


ager. ‘Mr. Greyfaunt is a man of fortune; 


ou’d better make inquiries again.” 

‘It would save us much trouble, Sir,” said 
the man, ‘‘if you would pay the money.” 

‘¢Qh, I can’t do that,” said the manager ; ‘it’s 
no affair of mine, you know, and—” 

‘‘ Stay,” said Sir William Long; ‘‘let us have 
no more words about the matter.” And he took 
out his pocket-book and handed the man notes 

for the amount of the check. 

‘¢‘ Now, Sir, you may go.” 

-The man put the dishonored check on the ta- 

ble, took up the notes, and left the room. 

Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid more for his 
box than any of the others, but his check was 

_ worth exactly the value of the paper upon which 
it was written, 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell triumphed in his se- 

eret soul. 

‘¢‘'The insolent Brummagem puppy !” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

Mr. Tuttleshell’s only regret was, that the so- 
lemnity of the occasion forbade him to give aud- 
ible expression to his satisfaction. But though 
he restrained himself for the moment, he could 
not leave without easing his soul by a comment- 
ary on Greyfaunt’s shabby conduct. It was to 
Lily that he made the remark. 

“TJ always thought that fellow, Greyfaunt, 
was an impostor,” he said, “and now I am sure 
of it. Wasn’t it good of Sir William to pay the - 
money and save the fellow’s credit in the way 
he did? And without a word, too! Ah, Sir 
William is a real gentleman, my dear, with a 
big heart.” 

Honest Thomas! he knew not the conflict of 
painful emotions which these words aroused in 
Lily’s throbbing breast. | 

Under the direction of Sir William Long the 
funeral was conducted as plainly and privately - 
as possible. In humble and unpretending fashion 
—much to Mr. M‘Variety’s regret, for he now felt 
that he was losing a magnificent advertisement 
for the opening of the summer season—the beau- 
tiful Vaudrien Valérie, once the bright particu- 
lar star of the Paris theatres, the reigning queen 
among the beauties of her day, the dazzling en- 
slaver of hearts, and the wife of Francis Blunt, 
Esquire, an English gentleman of high lineage 
and ancient descent, was carried to her last home, 
followed by an irregular train of horse-riders, 
and acrobats, and circus clowns. 

Her grave had been dug at Kensal Green by 
order of Mr. M‘Variety, who, contemplating an 
open car and a display of circus horses, was de- 
sirous that the route might be as long as possi- 
ble: on the principle of the longer the route the 
better the advertisement. 

Sir William Long did not join the procession 
at the gardens, but drove down by himself, early, 
and waited among the tombstones for its arrival. 
It was a fine, clear, frosty day, and the sun 
shone out cheerfully. Sir William wandered 
about among the monuments, thoughtful and 
moody. It was almost a new scene to him, for 
he had rarely stood among graves and felt the 
chastening influence which the contemplation 
of death exercises upon thoughtful minds. He 
was surprised to find himself musing pleasantly, 
looking death in the face in his own dominion, 
calmly and without fear; nay, almost envying | 
those who slept so peacefully under mound and 
stone. What was it that had so subdued the 
heart of this man of fashion, this pleasure-loving 
bachelor, with all the gay delights of the world 
at his command, with ample wealth, with health 
and strength, and many days yet before him? 
What was it? What could it be but love, the 
true love of the heart, which is akin to all that 
is pure and holy, that love which is almost a re- 
demption in itself, which sanctifies all things, | 
and is a witness to the divine likeness in which 
man was made. It was the image of Lily’s sweet 
face that hovered about him, brightening the 
scene and robbing the graves of their terror. 
How he loved her! oh, so tenderly, so purely, 
with all his heart and with all his soul! He had 
led a gay, reckless life, and though in the pur- 
suit of his pleasures he had never been heartless, 
or cruel, or mean, he knew and felt that he had 
much to answer for. But that account seemed 
to be redeemed by the purifying influence of the 
love which now filled his breast. He felt that 
he was a better man for it. 

Sir William was startled from his reflections 
by a noise of wheels on the gravel-path behind 
him. It was the hearse containing the body 
of the countess, followed by the two mourning- 
coaches. He helped Lily from her coach, and 
stood beside her at the mouth of the grave. 
Constant stood on the other side of her, and 
took her hand, and as dust was cast upon dust, 
and ashes were scattered upon ashes, Jean Bap- 
tiste Constant looked down into the grave of 
hopes long since blighted, long since dead, hopes 
that had been born and nursed in the quiet vil- 
lage of Marouille-le-Gency, far away in France, 
but which now lay here in a foreign Jand, buried 
forever. Was it in mercy to his blank and des- 
olate heart that the sun burst from a passing 
cloud and fell upon the coffin, lighting up the 
name upon the plate as with a halo of glory—a 
promise of hope hereafter ? 

Sir William walked by Lily’s side to the 


coach and helped her in. He held out his hand 
to her, and she took it and pressed it warmly. 
_“*You are going now,” he said, “to a new 
life. May I still be your friend ?” 

A new life! What did he mean by those 
words? Lily knew not as yet; but to his last 
entreaty she replied, with deep emotion, 

**T shall ever think of you, ever love you, ever 
be grateful to you.” 

And, seated in the mourning coach beside 
Jean Baptiste Constant, she was carried away 
to her new home. 


NO GHOST. 


I pon’r know how people feel who have seen a 
ghost; perhaps it would be a relief to them to find 
that the white garment shrouded a broomstick ; but 


would be an infinite relief to me to believe a ghost. 
I saw this figure, man or woman I know not, five 
years ago, when I was lodging in the second-fldor 
of a house in Bloom Street. There were at that 
time unfurnished rooms to be let on the sécond floor 
of the opposite house. The blinds were not drawn 
down, so that, before the windows were too dirty, I 
could see into two of these empty rooms. That op- 
posite my own was an inner room, lighted by two 
windows, and entered only from the adjoining small 
ante-chamber, and this, which also looked into the 
street, had one window. The great bill, 
TO LET, UNFURNISHED, 


was there for so many months that it grew yellow 
with age and gray with dirt, and it was hanging in 
a hopeless and impotent manner by a single wafer 
-when the rooms were taken: at least I concluded 
that they were taken, for the bill disappeared alto- 
gether, and was not replaced. In the course of a 
few days the windows were cleaned, and a bed and 
two chairs were placed in the inner room. There 
were no curtains and no carpets, nor, so far as I 
could see, any other furniture in these two rooms. 
But there was some one in the bed, very ill I im- 
agined, for although I saw the figure move from 
side to side, I never saw it sitting up, or saw the 
bed empty, or saw the face so as to recognize if it 
was that of man or woman. 

In any case [ should not have been able to see 
much of these opposite neighbors, for I was only at 
home in the morning and evening, and they had 
other rooms besides the two I have mentioned. 

About a fortnight after the lodgers came, I was 
sitting near my window in the early morning when 
my attention was attracted by a figure at the win- 
dow of the ante-room opposite, wrapped, as it seem- 
ed, in a white sheet. A corner of the sheet was 
drawn up round the head and hung over the face 
like a cowl, so that, although the person was look- 
ing out of window, no trace of form or feature could 
be seen; and the arms, which were crossed,.were 
also tightly covered by the sheet. For a few sec- 
onds it paused at the window, and I, sitting partly 
behind my window curtain, could see without be- 
ing seen. Then it entered the inner room, into 
which I could see very distinctly, as the windows 
were open. 

And here it seems n y to state that the ef- 
fect produced upon me at the time by this person in 
a sheet has been intensified, and has received an 
added horror from circumstances which occurred 
later. It is difficult to describe that which follows 
without allowing this horror to creep in, and yet, so 
far as I can remember, I was not sensible of it at 
the time, and felt only a strange attraction and in- 
terest ; and a half surprise that any one should dress 
up aid play the fool at 7 o’clock in the morning. 

The figure, as I have said, entered the inner 
room, and stood for some time quite motionless by 
the bedside. Then slowly the arms were stretched 
out, pointing at something or some one in the bed; 
the head, still covered by the sheet, was bent down- 
ward; the whole attitude was that of one speaking 
with an earnest and eager intensity. But soon there 
was the strangest change: the figure started, gave 
a wild bound, and commenced leaping and dancing 
round the bed, standing with outstretched arms for 
a moment at the foot of it, and then springing first 
to one side and then to the other with such wonder- 
ful rapidity that it was impossible to follow every 
movement. At length there was a pause; again 
the hands and arms were stretched out, again they 
pointed, and, as it seems to me now, in bitter mock- 
ery, to the bed; and then the body swayed and 
bent backward, and the head was thrown up in one 
long burst of uproarious laughter. It seemed to me 
that I could hear the mocking sounds even above 
all the noises in the street. I do not know if I 
turned away for a moment, or if the figure crouch- 
ed down, but I remember my surprise at finding 
that it had left the bedroom, and was again stand- 
ing at the window of the ante-room. From thence 
it passed out into the passage, and I saw no more 
of it. 

The bed was, as usual, occupied, but I do not re- 
member noticing any movement on the part of the 
occupier. 

Early in the summer evening I returned from 
my daily work and sat at the window to watch the 
sun as, like a solitary eye of fire glowing through 
mist and smoke with a dim angry light, it sank 
down into the heart of the great city. The blinds 
of the rooms opposite were drawn down, and the 
windows were closed, and they remained so on the 
following morning. But in the evening, as I watch- 
ed from my window in the dusk, I saw two men 
coming down the street, bearing on their shoulders 
a coffin, They stopped at the house opposite, and 
carried the coffin in and up the stairs, and through 
ihe ante-room, and into that room with the bed, 
which was opposite to mine. I saw the shadow of 
it cast upon the white window blinds; for some one 
went first, carrying a candle. 

And then I knew that there was death in the 
room, and that the antic which had mocked and 
made sport on the previous day had mocked at the 
dying or the dead. 

The following day was Sunday, and I was again 


at my window when the plain deal coffin was car- 


for myself, I once saw a figure in a sheet which it¢ 


ance, ex 


ried down stairs and put into a shabby hearse. 
This was followed by a street cab, and one small 
person sprang quickly into it, closely muffled in a 
large black cloak. I could not tell whether this 
person was young or old, and could only guess 
whether it was man or woman; but something in 
the rapid resolute movements at once recalled the 
sheeted figure which had startled me three days be- 
fore. I could not watch the house again, it was 
too terrible; and on the following day when I re- 
turned home I saw that the bed had been removed, 
the windows were wide open, and there were new 
bills, announcing that the rooms were “To Let, 
Unfurnished.” 


INTERESTING ITEMS, 


CoLonet Camps t, in his Indian Journal, tells a story 
of an old woman named Kate Carmichael, who made her 
living by ae ‘“*the water of life,” and looked upon 
George III., who then ruled the land, much in the same 
light as a modern Pole looka upon the Emperor of Russia 
—as a ruthless tyrant, who would not allow honest people 
to manufacture their own grain after their own fashion— 
and devoutly prayed for his death accordingly. 

At last the news of the old King’s demise reached the 
Highlands, and Kate, rejoicing in the death of the tyrant 
immediately set her still to work, in her own house, an 
in broad ey ae The natural consequence was an early 
— ogg the exciseman, who claimed the still as a law- 

ul prize. 

Kate did not see this; so, seizing a pitchfork which la 
ready to her hand, she drove him into a corner, and kept 
him at bay, while she shouted to her neighbors for assist- 
ing — ‘* Kill his brains; stick the rascal. 
There’s nae law noo; the King’s deed!” 

Her idea was that, the moment the King died, all law, 
as far as Highlandérs were concerned, ceased; and her 
neighbors ng pretty much of the same mind, the ex- 
ciseman was thrashed within an inch of his life, and the 
still rescued. 


A wriTeER in the Spectator pronounces the following eu- 
logium on bees: ‘*The bees are an organized polity, a 
civilized community, differing from us no doubt more 
than Turks or Chinamen from Christians, but bound t.- 
gether by ties of language, experience, affection, common 
aims; in a word, all, perhaps even more than all, the ties 
wherewith we are bound together. Pray if the bees were 
our size and we theirs, what would they think of us? Our 
language they would describe as a hum; our finest flights 
of eloquence as a rather louder hum than usual; our music 
as comical chirping ; our books as curious scraps of indus- 
try, to serve, as far as they could see, curiously base uses; 
our houses as showing a very incomplete sense of sym- 
metry; our relations to one another as being almoet in- 
comprehensible; and excepting in the one cardinal fact 
that, with the exception of one or two varieties of the in- 
sect man, one male went with one female, all other rela- 
tions as below the pains of a bee of the world to under- 
stand. Perhaps some poor eccentric bee might waste her 
precious life and die in a garret in the attempt to fathom 


.the useless mystery of that pretty and curious little two- 


legged and two-handed insect man ; but the vocation of 
the public-minded bee would bid her attend to very much 
higher matters.” 


MABRYING AGEs.—The recorded statistics for three years 
of the ages at which people marry in England and Wales 
present some interesting and curious subjects for remark. 
The registers from which the following statistics and ob- 
eervations are drawn are those for 1559, 1860, and 1561. 
Marriages are recorded from 15 to 80 years of age. Upto 
the age of 20 a much greater proportion of women are mar- 
ried than men; but after that age more men are marricd, 
and a much greater proportion of old men between 50 and 
$0 than of old women. During the three years in ques- 
tion there were 78 girls married at 15 years of age, but no 
males; and while 17 youths of 16 years wedded, there were 
63T girls of the same ege who tcok the step. The greatest 
number of both sexes marry at 20. years, but more of the 
ladies. At 25 and 30 the proportion is greater of themen; 
but after 30 the nimber falls to half, and 11 to 50 men 
seem to get regularly less and less inclined to matrimony, 
but they continue to marry up to 80 yeare. The greatest 
number of women marry at 20 years; at 25 there are fewer 
by more than half; and five years more reduces the pro- 
portion considerably more than half again; but at 55, 40, 
and 45, the numbers fall off more regularly. For example, 
in 1861 there were married-at the age of 20, 48,405 men 
and 50,646 women; at 25, 26,473 men and 20,673 women ; 
at 30, 10,621 men and 7540 women; at 35, 5464 men and 
4252 women; at 40, 3649 men and 2875 women. There 
were 119 men married at 70 years of age, but only 21 wo- 
men; 30 men at 75 and 3 women; 8 men of 80 years old, 
but 2 women; while in the previous year, 1860, theie were 
10 octogenarian gentlemen wedded, and only | lady of an 
equal age. The total numbers married of each sex in there 
years were: 1859, 102,549; 1560, 106,355; and 1861, 
103,634. 


A RounninG Arcusisuop.—Soon after Whately first ar- 
rived at his country house of Still-Organ the hay was ripe, 
aud a number of men were called in to mow and make it. 
They were resting for a moment to refresh themselves on 
the food which the Archbishop supplied when Whately 
found them. ** Are you good runners?” he said. ** Yee 
your Honor," replied several; ‘* we ran agin’ the east wind 
yesterday, and bate it." ** Well, now, Ill give this half- 
crown to the man that first touches that tree.” The tree 
grew at the other end of the field, and the field was a wide 
one. Up sprang all the mowers, and the Archbishop stand- 
ing behind, gave the word, ‘*Once, twice, thrice, and 
away!” Away they went, and the foremost were nearing 
the tree, when rapid steps were heard behind them, and a 
pair of longlegs swept by themall. It wasthe Archbishop 
himself, who, touching the tree, turned round and laughed 
immoderately—an exercize in which, a moment, given to. 
blan tonishment, the whole field joined; and he put™ 
the -crown back into his own pocket, 


CALIFORNIA ANTs.—That enemy of the hoarded sweets 
of the California housekeeper, the ant, is beyond countin 
in his annoyances this year. In the warmer districts o 
the State nothing eatable can be stared without attracting 
myriads of them, and the destructipn they cause is really 
an important item. They hav@géver within memory of 
the oldest settlers been so n 3 in the lower levels 
of the Sacramento and San Joaq as in 1864, and in the 
mines residents inform us they invade in armies every 
pantry, kitchen, and closet. If a piece of meat, cheese, 
sugar, bread, or what not is laid down, in half an hour it 
will be completely covered over with these devouring lit- 
tle wretches, and burrowed, tunneled, and perforated with 
marvelous expedition. ‘The miners say they are laying up 
an early stock of comestibles to pass a long and heavy 
winter! Inthe vineyards and gardens, as the fruit ripens, 
the ants spoil what the rascally birds and squirrels leave, 
and figs and soft fruits are their epecial delight. The ripen- 
ing grapes around Los Angelos are a great attraction to 
them, and the vineyard men are in distraction over their 
raids, and it is likely they will spoil the making of much 

wine and brandy, as each of their wretched little bod- 
es contains a concentrated quantity of a peculiar acid, 
sour as vinegar: Here indeed is a new and strange plague, 
and there is not only the common little go-to-the-ant- 
thou-sluggard species of Ualifornia, but several othere, 
some with wings and some without. One of these, twice 
as big as a flea, bites like a fish-hook; while another of his 
fellows, of blood color, stings as he bites, rousing up the 
babies and kittens to a concert of squalls and tears 
in the quiet hours of the night. 


In the Life of Dr. Raffles, just published, the following 
story is told, in connection with a preaching journey in 
1814: On our way from Wem to Hawkestone we passed a 
houre, of which Mr. Lee told me the foilowi: g occurrence: 
“+ A young lady, the daughter of the owner of the house, 
was addressed by a man who, though agreeable to her, 
was disliked by her father. Of course he wou'd not con- 
sent to their union, and she determined to elope. The 
night was fixed, the hour came, he placed the ladder to the 
window, and in a few minutes she wasin his arms. They 


mounted a double horse, and were soon at eome distance 
from the house. After a while the lady broke silence by 
sn » ‘ Well, you see what a proof I have given you of 
my affection: I hope you will make me a good husband.’ 
He was a surly fellow, and gruffly answered, + Perhaps [ 
may, and perhaps not.’ She made him no reply, but aft- 
er a silence of some few minutes she suddenly exclaimed, 

Oh, what shall we do? I have left my money behind me 
in my room.” Then,’ said he, ‘we must go back and 
fetch it.’ They were soon again at the house, the ladder 
was again placed, and the lady remounted, while the ill- 
natured lover waited below. But she delayed to come, 
and so he gently called, ‘Are you coming?’ when she 
looked out of the window, and said, ‘ Perhaps I may, and 
perhaps not ;* then shut down the window, and left him to 
return upon the double horse alone.” 


Tue Toronto Christian Guardian says that an associa- 
tion has been formed in Montreal to obtain ustice for the 
Protestants of Lower Canada by certain c anges in the 
Echool laws. A Committee had been appointed to examine 
the facta and report to a public meeting. This Commit- 
tee stated that the law in many cazes gives the taxes on 
Protestant property, and all teuxes on public property, to 
the Roman Catholic schools; that Protestant non-residents 
are obliged to pay their taxes to Roman Catholic echools ; 
that Protestants residing in adjoining parishes are not al- 
lowed to unite to eupport a school, and sometimes parishes 
have been divided, and thus Protestant schools broken up; 
that Protestant schools are inspected by French Roma 


comnton schools teachers and pupils are compel'ed to con- 
form to the rites of Romani+m, and Protestant children 
sometimes compelled to learn the Rowish Catechiem. 


FLoweg Farming. —Take a pair of compazses and strike 
an arc on the map of the French shores of the Medjier- 
ranean; making the Fort at Antibes the centre, open the 
compasses to Nice, and ttrike round—the highest poiut 
will be Grasse; then descending s»gain to the shore in au 
opposite direction, the compass leg will mark the fringe of 
the Estrelle hilly, and the well-known town of Cannez, 
with Lord Brougham’s villa. From Nice to Cannes it is 
twenty miler, and from Grasse to the shoie ten miles. 
The three towns form a gecgraphical triangle, having the 
tideless blue sea for its base. Within thia triangle is the 
valley of the Flower Farme. There are flower farms in 
England also, but they are insignificant in comparisou 
with those of France. Elsewhere flowers are ornaments— 
charming accidents. Here they are staple. ‘They grow 
like grass and corn, like potatoes and mangel-wurz !. 
Here bloom the jasmine, the orange, the violet, the tube- 
rose, the jonquil, the ruse, the cassia, not as in our bedr, 
not as in horticultural gardens, not as gardens, but as 
fielde. Broad acres of color flash under the hot sun. The 
atmosphere is heavy with perfumes when the snows are 
melting on the mountain-, and the gurgling Var is rapidly 
growing intoaroaringtorrent. Here weenter homesteads 
not of golden grain, but of lavender sh: aves: not of chees., 
but of olive-oil; not of bcer and elder wine, but of orang: - 


jasmine and violet butter. It is like a country of the 
Arabian You expect the derk-eyed asanis 
to answer you in lyrics, and the very dogs to bark in tropes, 
You are oppreased with the predigality of -plendor. Tiss 
soil is so fertile that, to borrow Douglas Jerreld’s witty 
conceit, if you tickle it with a hoe, it smiles with a fiowe: ; 
or, as the natives say, if you planta walking-stick tl.e 
ferrule will blossom. 


ALL Dimp.es.—Dimples are the perpetual smiks 
of Naiure—the very cunnii gest device aad lui kiug-; Jace 
of Love. When earth is dimpled by dells and valleya it 
always seems to laugh; when the ocean is dimpled by the 
breeze, it sparkles with joy beneath the sunchine of Leav- 
en. Wecan not l.ok for frowns on ad.mpled face; frowns 
and dimples will not associate tgether. Liow roit, how 
roguish, how beautiful are the din plea in the elbows and 
shoulders, the pretty hands and fect of the rosy babe! 
Mothers dote upon those darling dimpler, and delight to 
kiss them. But perfectly enchanti:g dimpler, at least tu 
the eyes of an enthusia: tic young map, are those which 
come peeping cut of the cheeks around the mouth of 
seventcen,” when sweet seventeen ersays some 
arch provoking sally, peeping out, and flying away tlie 
moment after, coming and gving with the must bewitch- 
ing coyuetry. 


A Srrance Arrair.—A lelier from St. Petersburg men- 
tions a most extraordinary affair which lately occurred ia 
the town of Orel. A great local land-owner had a large 
sum (43,000 silver ruble-) to receive through the police- 
office of that town. On applying for the amount he was 
told that the money could not be handed over to him un- 
less he presented the office with 5000 silver rubles. Lie 
refused, and immediately reported the case to St. reter.- 
burg, and the money’was paid over to him. But on the 
same day, as he was quietly smoking in his study, a loul 
ring was heard at the bell.- The servant, on opening the 
door, was instantly pinioned, and four men, their faces 
covered with black crape, rushed ito the room. The 
land-owner asked them what they wanted; they plainly 
told him he’must hand over his 43,000 rublez. With the 
greatest coolness he went over to his strong-bLox, opened it 
seized a revolver, which was laid on the top shelf, an 
shot two of the robbers dead, the other two immediately 
taking to their heels. He then sent for assistance, the 
police, ete., and on the crape being removed from tle face 
of the dead men they were recognized as the Lead of the 
pol.ce and his secretary. 


Iv ia eald that Alexandre Dumas’ autographs sold at 
jimense prices at a Pitsburg fancy fair, as much as 6C,0 0 
francs having been realized for one huncred of them. We 
have heard of Alexandre getting extrav: gant prices fcr 
his MS. at so much per line, and even_per letter, but this 
pay exceeds all that he has as yet received. About forty- 
four frances each letter of his name is # price that apy man 
may sign at all day long. 


VERY pretty supply of crocodiles has arrived in Havre 
lexs tweive, all alive, and of various lengthe. 
The chief of the party is not less than nine feet long, and 
has strong tendencies to equality and the r ghta of a croc- 
odile, being impartial whether its food is fashionable or 
plebeian man, making attacks on all indiscriminately who 
approach his presence. 


+ AxE-GRINDING” is a term borrowed from one of the 
most charming stories told by Benjamin Franklin. A lit- 
tle boy going te school was accosted by a man carrying an 
axe. The man calls the boy all kinds of pretty and en- 
dearing namez, and induces him to enter a yard where 
there is a grindstone. ‘Now, my pretty little fellow," 
suys he with the axe, * only turn that handle and you'll 
see something very pretty.” The boy turns and turns, and 
the man holds the axe to the stone and pours water over 
it until the axe is ground. Straightway he turns with 
strident voice and fierce gesture on the boy: ** You aban- 
doned little miscreant,"’ he cries, ‘* what do you mean by 
: ying truant from echool? You deserve ag thrarh- 

g. Get you gone, Sirrah, this instant!’ ‘And after 
this,” adds Franklin, ‘“‘when any body fluttered me I 
always thought he had an exe to ¢! ind.’ 


‘6 CorisTtIaNn IX., of Denmark, has a winning emile, a 
fair and benevolent countenance, not by apy means ce- 
ficient in shrewdness and intelligence. Ile is not much: 
above the middle size; his figure is rather slender, anid 
truly elegant; his bearing is that ofa private gentk nian ; 
at least I could not detect much of the grandeur and gtate- 
liness that the vulgar are apt to ascociate with the cut- 
ward look of royalty. He wore the uniform ofa — 
officer of the highest rank—a long over-coxt with eheoul- 
der-strape, and a foraging cay, the common garb of mo-t 
in cam , simple, but serupatouny clean 

, distinguished by the most accurate cu : 
I ama see at a little 

great one fora near-sighted- person m: ), 
ae hair seemed chestnut, the and 
whiskers, which are rather bushy, of a dark brown. 


Ir King Christian of Denmark has been somewhat wu- 

te himself upon his 8 
will, in all human probability, 
gland, and now another of those roses is 


clear; the eyes, so far 


to the Crown Prince of Russia. 


Catholics who do not understand English; and thatin the | 


flower and rose-water in vats; not of clotted cream, butcf - 
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, 1) bi : i accursed | quite still, gloating over her beauty, deeming the | man, and bounding past guard and ush 
A YEAR'S COURTSHIP. weaker, till, bit by bit, they in een flush on her cheek and the glitter in her eyes sweet | knelt at the lady’s feet and gave her the >for 
: love. ’ | devil | signs of love. With the same set smile and unfal- | scroll. Long before a scribe had been f 
1 saw her, Harry, first, in March— He loved her blindly, desperately, and the de igns . etched to 


You know the street that leadeth down: 


“By the old bridge’s crumbling arch ?— 


east would fail him, gradually 


Just where it leaves the dusty town 


4 lonely house stands grim and dark— 
You've seen it? Then I need not say 

How quaint the place is. Did you mark 
An ivied window? Well! one day, 


1. chasing some forgotten dream, 
And in a poet’s idlest 

Caught, as I passed, a white hand’s gleam— 
A shutter opened—there she stood 


Training the ivy to its prop. 
Two dark eyes and a brow of snow, 
Flashed down upon me—did stop ?— 
She says I did—I do not know. 


But ‘all that day did something glow 

. Just where the heart beats; frail and slight, 
A germ had slipped its shell, and now 

Was pushing softl«for the light. 


And April saw me at her feet, 
Dear mouth of sunshine anil of rain! 
My verv fears were sometimes sweet, 


And hope wa- often touched with pain. 


For ~he was frack, and she was coy— 
A willfol April in her wavs; 

And in a dream of doubtful joy 
passed some truly April days. 


Mav came, and on that arch, sweet mouth, 

‘the smil- was graver in its play, 

And, softeving with the softening south, 
My April meliod inte Mav. 


She heed me, vet mv heart would doubt, 
Autlere spoke the month was June— 

One warm still nicht we wandered out 

To wateh a slowly settin, meveon. 


Something which 1 saw net—imy eves 
Were not oo heaven—a star perecnance, 
Ur som: drapery of the. skies, 
Hiad caught her carnest, upward glance. 


a> she paused—Hal! we have’ plived 
Upen the very spot—a fir 

touched me with its dreamy shade, 

But the fal! moonlight fell on her. 


7 


Aud as she paused—I know not why— 

] longed to speak, vet could net speak ; 
The bashful are the bdldest—I— 

] stooped and pentiv kissed her check. 


A murmur (Ise sone fragrant air 
irred seftiv) and the faintest start— 
© Hial’ we were the happiest pair! 
() Hal! PT clasped her heart to heart! 


An? kissed away some tears that ¢ushed; 
Put how she trembled, timid dove! 
Wien my soul broke its silence, flushed 
With a whole burning June of love. 


Since then’ a happy vear hath sped 
‘hrough months that seemed all June and May, 
Ani soon a March sun, overhead, : 
Will usher in the crowning day. 


‘Twelve blessed moons’ that seemed to glow 


All summer, Ilal!—my peerless Kate! 
She is the dearest—* Anvel ?”—no! | 
Thank God!—but vou shall see her—wait. 


So, all is told! 1 count on thee 

To see the priest, Hal! Pass the wine! 
Here's to my darling wife to be! 

And here’s to—when thou find’st her—thine! 


— 


STAINLESS HILDEGARDE. 


Tuts wild and mournful story opens cheerily 
enough, the sky seems cloudless but for the single 
speck, uot bigger than one’s hand, which is to grow 
into the blishting thunder-cloud. Charlemagne is 
now dwelling in his royal palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
blessed in the love of his beautiful wife Hildegarde, 
vet it is not long since he has figured ina dark story. 

His wise mother, Bertha, had chosen him a bride, 
Ermengarde, daughter of the Lombard king. He 


hail married her in spite of the Pope's prohibition, 


and set her aside after one vear of childless wedlock. 
The ill-fated lady died soon after, some said of a 
broken heart. All the details of their story, their 
short union, and its cruel ending, are shrouded in 
¢loom. in the year 771 he married Hildegarde, of 
youd old Swabian steck; and holy and beautiful as 
noble. why such a one.as she married a man who 
had-just set aside another wife is equally a mystery. 
For a tew vears all went well with Hildegarde 
and Charlemagne, they dwelt in peace and love to- 
eether, and she bore him three sons, Karl, Pepin 
and Louis, and as many dauyhters, Rolruda "Bertha, 
and Gisela. The great Emperor was prone to anger 
if roused to jealousy, but in the main he was nobly 
wasuspectiis, trustful, and loving toward Hilde- 
gure; her great influence was not founded on mere 
‘cauty, though she was fair and ‘stately, with that 
July and calm loveliness which lies deeper than 
rounded limbs, bricht eves, and rosy cheeks. A 
tendor, lovine, God-fearing woman, she insensibly 
led her husband toward mercy and goodness. thus 
winning the love and reverence of’ all, from the 
hizhest to the meanest in the land. There was but 
one’ other influence to be compared to hers, the sub- 
tie, hidden sway of Taland, a half-brother of Charle- 
mazne’s. “ The Emperor loved him, and never saw 
the black soul that lay hidden undcr a fair exterior, 
In fifty ways Hildezarde’s large pleading for justice 
and merey thwarted the crafty Taland’s seliish plans. 
His greod of power prompted him often to plot the 
downfall of this guileless, unsuspecting woman —av, 
and compass it too—that he might better rule her 
husband's But every time he gazed on her 
regal beauty aud listened to her pleasant speech his 
his resolves grew 


of ambition whispered in his ear that Hildegarde, 
ruined and degraded, would for her own sake beware 
how she crossed his plans. With this foul treason 
in his heart he was outwardly the loving kinsman 
of the royal pair, and their most faithful vassal. 

The three actors in my story were thus circum- 
stanced toward each other when Charlemagne was 
called away to the Saxon wars: his last act was to 
appoint his half-brother to the government of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. As he tore himself from Hildegarde’s 
embrace, half the bitterness of parting was lost in 
the thought of what a safe protector he had found 
her. Little he knew, as he galloped away with his 
champions, that he had intrusted his fold to the rav- 
enous wolf. 

Darker and darker grows the plot of the story. 
At first the stainless lady, so unsuspecting in her 
purity, treated Taland almost as a brother, and he 
dreaded to break the charm of their frank intercourse. 
Still, somehow a vague distrust would come over 
her, to be quelled the next moment as a base insult 
to her husbvand’s dear friend and kinsman.. At last, 
however, she could not help noting something 
strange in the demeanor of this man, who hung on 
her accents, gazed into her face, and haunted her 
like her shadow. She chafed inwardly at this close 
watching, and daily yearned more and more for her 
husband’s coming. One day she had dismissed her 
maidens, and was sitting all alone in the upper 
chamber of one of the castle towers. Her eyes 
wandered vaguely over the new city and the green 
fields below, her hands lay idle on her lap, and a 
wistful, tender look softened every line of her beau- 
tiful face, for her thoughts were far away with him 
whom she so dearly loved. Taland stole in unno- 
ticed and leaned over her. His dark shadow fell 
across her, and she started from her day-dream. 
Their eyes met; his gloated on her with a greedy 
stare. She would have risen to go, but. he grasped 
her hands and fell on his knees before her, and then 
and there, in the broad light of day, poured out his 
tale of passion. Dumb with horror and surprise, 
she sat like a graven image till he paused from sheer 
lack of breath. That pause undid the spell. She 
broke from hin}, and turned on the false knave with 
righteous wrath. He quailed beneath her wither- 
ing scorn, and slunk away, muttering curses. He 
inight have left that room her open foe, but for one 
‘lance back while his foot was yet on the threshold. 
Hildegarde faced him, but mute and motionless, 
with clenched hands and dilated nostrils; her lips 
still quivering, her blue eyes flashing a fierce un- 
earthly light, terrible as a young Judith : but more 
beautiful than ever. One long-lingering look at 
her fatal beauty, and Taland’s tury turned again to 
thrice-accursed love. 

The next day and the next again he dogged her 
footsteps as of old, as if nothing had happened. 
Weeks and months rolled on and still no change. 
The more Hildegarde shrunk from him the more 
he pursued her; every artitice she used to be rid 
of his hated presence, every barrier she stfove to 
place between them, gave way before his superior 
cunning. In her secret heart she loathed him as 
some noxious crawling thing, but dared not show 
it, lest men should say, ‘‘ Why?” And proud, pure 
Hildegarde would have died before she would put it 
in their power to say that she had listened to such 
a love-tale. She would have given worlds to hide 
her weary head on some kind woman’s bosom and 
sob out her story, but she dared not. She bore in 
silence her load of insult, anguish, and gnawing 
fear, and none knew that many a night her pillow 
was wet with the scalding tears she dared not shed 
in the open day. Her life was a burden to her; 
she felt like the bird which sees the writhing snake 
close by, but can not fly from its fascination. The 
very sight of the trophied weapons on the wall, the 
giddy height of the great tower, filled her with hor- 
rible temptations. She longed to end her misery 
and save her honor with one thrust of the glittering 
steel, one bound from the lofty battlements. But 
Hildegarde was a Christian woman, and while one 
other chance was left her she could not shed her 
own blood. 

Goaded to desperation, when every other means 
had failed her, she met Taland with his own weap- 
ous, craft and daring. She no longer shunned him, 
nor when they met did she repel him with haughty 
coldness, nay, she even schooled herself to greet 
him with smiles and honeyed words. This change 
filled him with tumultuous joy. To crown it, one 
day she bade him prepare three lonely rooms in a 
remote and unfrequented wing of the castle, adding 
to be sure to have the doors well furnished with 
bolts and bars, and to come to her when all was 
ready. Taland quitted her in an ecstasy of delight, 
never heeding that the hand he covered with burn- 
ing kisses was as cold and rigid as stone, nor how 
forced were the smiles, how hollow the tones of her 
gracious farewell. 


For three whole days she was rid of Taland: , 


three days she passed in agonies of prayer ang 
moody pacings along the battlements. She ate lit- 
tle, spoke less, and wandered through the palace 
pale and haggard, as if just risen from a sick bed. 
The third day Taland came to tell her that her or- 
ders had been obeyed, and that all was in readiness. 
Hildegarde repaid him with courteous thanks, and 
named an hour on the morrow when he was to wait 
for her in the innermost chamber. A good hour 
before the time he was at his post, cursing the sun- 
beams for crawling so slowly, and thinking the 
great dial would never throw its noonday shadow 
across the court-yard of the castle. While Taland 
was so eagerly watching that dark line a woman in 
a far-off tower was crouching before a crucifix, 
clutching it tight as she muttered wild prayers for 
guidance and grace. She started from her knees, 


_ Summoned her maidens, and bade them array her 


right royally. 
them, and passed out alone. 
Taland heard a light step in the outer chamber, 
and Hildegarde came toward him, moving with 
slow and stately grace. He was springing for- 
ward, but a gesture of hers stopped him. He stood 


When this was done she dismissed | 
A few moments after | 


tering gaze she crossed the two rooms: she was not 
ten paces from him; he could restrain himself no 
more: one bound, he had clasped.her to his breast ; 
she flew toward him, she all but touched his out- 
stretched arms, when the great door hurled him 
back. Hildegarde had flung herself against it and 
slammed it in his face. He sprang to his feet to 
burst it open, but she had already turned the pon- 


derous key, and he could hear the harsh grating of - 


the bolts and bars. She ran madly through the 
other rooms, tarrying but to bolt the doors; she 
flew through the long passages, gained her cham- 
ber unseen, fell on her knees, and gasped out her 
thanks to the great God, who had given her, weak 
woman though she was, both craft and strength to 
baffle this bold bad man. 

Her first impulse was to tell her husband all, and 
let him wreak his vengeance on the vile knave. 
But when her blood «an calmer, and her thoughts 
grew clear, she be ;an to doubt, and sat down to 
ponder on what she had best do. No ring or token 
could convey her meaning, and make the Emperor 
hurry to her from. the distant wars; where was she 
to tind a messenger so trusty that she might safely 
let him bear such a tale? And as to its being writ- 
ten, that was out of the question; the scribe who 


would write and he who would read such a story 


would be too dangerous to turn away, and doubly 
dangerous to keep about the royal pair. On one 
thing alone could she decide: she would tell Charle- 
magne all on his return, and meanwhile Hildegarde 


‘did what many another woman has had to do, she 


prayed and waited. Taland’s disappearance could 
not long remain a secret, and seurch would surely 
be made for him, so Hildegarde sent for the chief 
men of the town, on whom she palmed off some 
plausible story of insolence and disrespect, true 
enough in the main, but very far from enlighten- 
ing them as to what the insult had been. There 
was so much love for her and jealousy of Taland 
she met with no opposition, and for the first time 
for many a long day the poor lady had peace. 
Meanwhile Taland, caught in the snare he had 
himself prepared, raged and foamed like a caged 
wild beast. He was so cool a man, his rare trans- 
perts of fury were fearful in their intensity. At 
length, exhausted by his impotent struggles, he 
flung himself on the rich bed and sank into a sort 
of stupor. He awoke chilled to the bone, and saw 
by the darkness of the room that he must have slept 
for hours; it was already night, and the pale new 
moon rode high in the heavens. Food and drink 
had been left for him; he drained the wine-cup to 
the dregs, and began pacing his narrow room, try- 
ing to think. The day’s events seemed unreal as 
a dream; he tried the barred door with all his 
strength before he could quite realize his plight. 
Wild, impracticable plans flitted through his throb- 
bing brain. Visions of Hildegarde struck down by 
knife or bowl, dying in torments before his face, ex- 
cluded all thoughts of how this was to be achieved. 
But as I have said before, Taland was a eool, firm 
man, gifted with a wondrous patient tenacity of 
purpose; and by degrees he wrenched his thoughts 
from the cheat Hildegarde had put upon him, and 
even from his sweet plans of vengeance, that he 
might the better see how they might be carried out. 
He saw clearly that she must either tell the whole 
truth to the Emperor, or forge a perfect chain of 
lies, or suffer himself to escape from her clutches. 
That she would tell Charlemagne seemed likely 
enough, but then Taland must be at least accused, 
and could he thus gain speech of the Emperor he 
was pretty sure of being able to twist facts to suit 
himself. That Hildegarde would have the wit and 
coolness to forge so perfect a chain of lies that he 
could not expose its falsehood seemed quite unlike- 
ly; besides, Taland in his secret heart knew that 
she was a true and noble woman. Thus weighing 
all the difficulties of her position, he laid his plans 
accordingly, and there was some lurking hope in 
his mind that to free herself from this net of per- 
plexities she might perhaps set him free. 3 
Not that night, nor for many a night and day, 
could the arch-traitor find a plan to suit him; grad- 
ually, however, he hatched a plot of whose success 
he could hardly doubt. He had found, on mature 
deliberation, that to deprive Hildegarde of life 
would be but a paltry vengeance after all. She 
was holy and brave-hearted enough to face death 
without flinching; but, next to sin, she dreaded 
shame. Disgrace would sting her to the quick, and 
make that proud pure woman’s life one endless mar- 
tyrdom. ‘‘I shall yet see her,” said Taland to him- 
self, ‘‘ I shall yet see her quail before the fury of that 
great hulking fellow she preferred to me. She shall 
writhe like a trampled worm, her proud head grov- 
eling in the dust. Mayhap she will cling round my 
knees, and pray me to speak one word to save her, 


| and I shall spurn her as she spurned me; ‘she will be 


dragged off by brutal soldiery, and hooted by the 
rabble in the streets. Her sons shall learn to curse 
her, and her daughters to blush at hername. From 
town to town my vengeance shall pursue her, she 


shall find no place to rest her head; shame, want, 


and woe'will drag her to the grave, and when I hear 
that she lies dying in some wretched hut I will go 
to her, my eyes shall feast on her death-throes, and 
my hated face shall come between her and her God. 
Instead of prayers she will die with curses of me on 
her lips, and I will laugh to see that beauty, which 
befvoled me, gone from the outcast, who will die 
gaunt and ghastly, worn to skin and bone.” And 
Master Taland would chuckle to himself over the 
visions he conjured up. 

Before he had been many days in durance, great 
shouting and cheering in the streets made him rush 
to the window, cursing the high court-yard walls. 
Suddenly the great gates of the castle were swung 
back, and in burst the mob, pressing close round a 
horseman, whose steed was bloody and flecked with 
foam. He waved a sealed packet, and shouted, 
‘Glorious news!” A tall lady appeared at a win- 
dow and beckoned him with her hand. He dug the 
rowels into his charger’s heaving flanks, dashed 
through the crowd, flung the reins to the nearest 


decipher it, Hildegarde learned from the soldier that 
the Saxons were vanquished, that many thousands 
had embraced the Christian faith, and better tha 
all, that her husband was unharmed in life or limb, 
and returning as fast as he could lead his host, 
Words can not tell the true wife’s joy. She dis. 
missed and rewarded the soldier, and made the 
learned man read the Emperor’s letter again and 
again, till she knew every loving line; and. child. 
like in her joy, she pressed it to her lips and breast 
kissing mark and seal, and thanking God from the 
bottom of her heart. She was too thoroughly hap. 
py to hear that aught should mar the delizht of her 
meeting with her husband, she felt as though it 
would be a sin to damp his double bliss of triumph 
and return with the news of his half-brother’s foyj 
treason, and that moment she resolved to free Ta. 
land. Too pure herself to know that black ingratj. 
tude is own brother to guilt, she never thought that 
he would turn on her ; besides, she deemed that even 
had he no gratitude, regard for his own head wou!d 
make him dumb. In an evil hour she gave th. 
traitor his freedom. | 
Charlemagne returned, and for one short week 
Hildegarde was entirely happy—too happy, per- 
haps. Before the end of another week he one day 
strode into her chamber’with clouded brow, ani 
half recoiled as she sprang to his arms, but hy 
checked himself, and caught her face in his two 
hands, as one would a child’s, and looked hard into 
her eyes. The scowl passed from his face as fy: 
gazed into those clear frank eyes, he kissed her pas- 
sionately, turned on his heel, and left her without a 
word.. That morning Taland had begun his task. 
but the pure soul beaming out of the true wife’s face 
had banished his hints from the Emperor’s mind. 
Taland now saw that he must give up his venge- 
ance or play a desperate game, and he grew bolder; 
yet he was very wary. He said nothing tanvible, 
yet he dropped words that rankled for whole days 
in his brother’s heart. Charlemagne would not 
stand it any longer, and bluntly bade him spew; 


out. 

Taland began with well-feigned reluctance. First 
came speeches about what was due to his royal 
brother’s honor, and how. hard was the duty he, 
Taland, as his liege man, had to do. With sichs, 
with almost tears, the false knave cunningly un- 
folded his tale, half hinting, then affirming, his 
chain of lies, of Hildegarde and a handsome young 
lord. He saw his dupe wince, and, thus encouraged, 
dwelt with fiendish delight on stolen interviews and 
sweet love passages. He said he had once come an 
the lovers, who fled at his approach. Next morning 
he had found himself a close prisoner: did not the 
whole court know of his captivity? Then the meas- 
ing of vague hints .and jests he had heard bandicd 
about relating to Taland and a certain tower flashed 
across Charlemagne, and he believed all. His rae 
broke forth in frenzied paroxysms, till Taland act- 
ually cowered before him. Suddenly the Emperor 
stopped his frantic mutterings, and buried his head 
in his hands. Taland could see his huge frame 
quivering, and the great sinews in his brawny hands 
stand out like straining cords. The Emperor looked 
up, and, though the breath came hissing through his 
set teeth, his face was calm, but that rigid livi 
calmness was horrible to see. } 

“*Call her!” he said. * 

Taland started at that awful sound, though it was 
scarce spoken above a whisper. He bade a guard 
go fetch the Queen, and came and leaned against 
the Emperor’s chair, though Charlemagne hardly 
seemed aware.of his presence. | 

Hildegarde was playing with her little children 
when the messenger came. She went joyfully, aad 
the little toddling things came racing after her, 
hanging on toher skirts. Laughing, she disengayed 
herself, and leaving them with the guards in the 
outer hall, passed in. The-smile was still on her 
lips as she came toward her husband, till the sight 
of his stony face and Taland leaning over his shou!- 
der struck a chill to her very heart. 

Slowly he waved her off. ‘‘ Hildegarde, minicn, 
quit me forever.” The words, the tone, smote her 
like a hard blow. She staggered forward, he started 
to his feet and faced her. Their eyes met, his flash- 
ing fire, hers wildly beseeching but not gpailing. 
‘Speak, woman!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

A convulsive shudder ran through her limbs, she 
gasped for breath, and strove to speak, but no sounds 
passed her white lips. Taland reveled in her agony, 
and said, persuasively, to Charlemagne: “ Why 
force the dame to criminate herself?” 

The taunt from him roused Hildegarde irom stu. 
por to almost madness.. She grasped her husband's — 
arm, and lifted her right hand to Heaven. ‘'], 
Hildegarde,” she cried, “‘do call on God to wit- 
ness—” 

Ere she could say another word he dashed her 
from him. ‘“Blasphemous traitress, thou deservest 
death, but still I can not slay thee. This day leave 
my degraded home forever, and quit my reahn. 
Woe betide thee if thou darest ever again set fot 
within its bounds.” 

She glared at him fiercely defiant: that moment 
she could have killed the man who doubted her: 
the next she thought on Pilate’s judgment-hall, a 
what her Lord had borne. The fury melted from 
her heart, and, like her Master, she held her peace 
and meekly abeyed. Slowly she quitted the hall, 
Taland noiselessly gliding behind her. She turned 
round at the door, thus confronting him by charice. 
She shrank back shuddering, but mastering herself, 
she laid her hand on his arm, its icy touch thrilled 
through all his veins: “ Taland, God will yet judee 
between us.” She spoke in a low voice, yet her 
words rang in his ears like a funeral knell. ne 
moment she paused on the threshold for one Pr 
lingering look at her husband. He turned awe’, 
but still the anguish of that white face, the e- 
seeching, reptoaching gaze of those wild eyes, t¢2! 
less from agony too great for weeping, haunted aes 


for many a day. 


i]. 
She passed into the outer hail, where her chi 
dren were at play. Wildly she rushed forwaré t¢ 
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<train them to her breast for the last time. Taland 
- opped between. The little creatures stretched out 
their little arms, and struggled in his grasp. One 
chriek broke from Hildegarde, more like the death- 
groan of some stricken wild thing than the cry of a 
woman, and she fled from the palace. 

The cool air on her bare face recalled her facul- 
She marked the wondering stare of the peo- 
ple in the streets, and remembered that she was 
hurrying on alone and unveiled. A church door 
stood open, and she entered with no thought but to 
take refuge from their gaze. She sank on her knees 
before the altar, and strove to pray, but she could 
. neither think nor pray. Her brain reeled, her eye- 
balls burned, and no blessed tears came to her aid. 

Slowly the truth dawned upon her that she was 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, ay, and brand- 
ed with infamy viler, more degraded than the 

wretchedest outcast in the land. She thought of 
ner husband and of the days of their early love, she 
thought of the helpless children she had left ex- 
posed to Taland’s wiles, and she sank down on the 
altar steps, wringing her hands and moaning pit- 
cously. She sat thus for hours, half stupefied, till 
yoused by actual bodily discomfort. She was liter- 
ally choking with thirst. She tottered feebly from 
the church into a yard behind, where she saw a 
clear well. Stooping to drink, she beheld her image 
in the water, and started at the sight: her costly 
robes, her jeweled hair, shone in ghastly mockery 
of a face wan and drawn already, as from whole 
vears of woe. Hours had done the work of years, 
vot she gazed unmoved on the wreck of her loveli- 
ness. What cared she for the glorious bloom of her 
youth when he who had loved that beauty was lost 
to her forever? 

To slake her burning thirst she had filled her 
two hands at the well; raising the water to her 
lips, her eyes fell on two rings, the wedding ring 
and the ring of betrothal. At such a moment these 
pledges of a severed bond smote her to the heart. 
Wildly she strove to drag them off, but her tiem- 
bling fingers failed her. As they tightened on the 
golden circlets her thoughts rushed back to her 
wedding-day, and the vows then spoken, that no- 
thing can cancel but death. ‘‘I am his wife, his 
own true wife, till death do us divide,” she murmur- 
ed. This one ray of comfort came like a blessed 
sunbeam to the dark night of her anguish, and she 
wept. When tears had somewhat eased her heart 
she began to think and act. She pulled off her 
gems, all but the two rings, wrapped face and fig- 
ure in her mantle, and thus disguised, ventured into 
the street. The twilight befriended her, and she 
gained upnoticed the shelter of a friendly roof, where 
she found also means of changing some of her gems 
for money. In the gray of the morning she started 
on her long wanderings. Fly she must from her 
husband’s realm, and by forced and toilsome jour- 
neys she gained her native Swabia, the province 
she had quitted as mighty and as happy a woman 
as ever the sun shone on. Her sister, the Countess 
Adeline, received the poor wanderer with open 
arms, fully believing in her purity. 

Hildegarde might have passed the sad remnant 
of her days among her own people, but somehow 
their very pity galled her, and the indignation they 
expressed against her husband, ill though he had 
treated her, stung her to the quick. Besides, how 
could she, with such a blight on her life, dwell in 
her sister’s house, where the sight of her sad face 
damped all mirth? Her bleeding heart recoiled 
from all earthly solace, and the passionate love lav- 
ished on him who had spurned it turned to her 
Maker. Deprived of her husband and her little 
children, the poor lady’s pent-up tenderness vented 
itself on the suffering and the needy. And when 
she found herself a kill-joy in her sister’s lordly 
home, that same charity prompted her to consecrate 
herself to a life of self-abnegation and good works. 
She could not bear to stay in her father-land, so re- 
plete with memories. Despite the Countess’s en- 
treaties she left her, and again set out on her lonely 
pilgrimage. | 

This time Rome, the great home of Christianity, 
was her goal. She crossed the snow-clad Alps, the 
burning plains of*Italy, and took up her abode in 
the great city. 

She spent her whole time in prayer and fasting 
and tending the sick. Filth, squalor, disease; had 
no —— her; poor wretches covered with sores 

and craWling vermin were tended by her royal 
hands. Anguish, blasphemy, despair, all horrors 


ties. 


of body and soul thut can throng round a death-bed | 


never daunted her; nay, in softening the pangs of 
others she learned to bear her own. Diseases 
seemed to yield to her skill or her prayers, none 
could tell which. Numbers of sick, particularly 
those affected in the eyes, were healed by her, and 
even some blind people regained their sight through 
her means. Do what she would, these cures could 
hot remain long secret, and as she glided along on 
her errands of mercy men pointed her out to each 
other, gazing reverently on the wan beauty of her 
earnest face, and calling down God’s choicest bless- 
ings on the banished northern queen. Pilgrims 
from her own land saw her and heard of her cures, 
and returning, told the people at home. 

For a short time Taland enjoyed the full triumph 
of his wickedness, but, by some strange visitation, 
his hitherto keen sight began to, fail him, and his 
life was rendered wretched by a painful and loath- 
some disorder in the eyes. The royal physicians 
employed ali their herbs and simples to no pur- 
pose. The voice of conscience, stifled in happier 
hours, now upbraided him without ceasing. As, 
sick and alone, he sat in the gloom of darkened 
chambers, brooding on that helpless blindness fast 
“rowing on him, he used to fancy that Hildegarde’s 
face peered at him from the darkness, not as he had 
last seen it, touching in its patient anguish, but now 
Mocking and gibing, now glaring at him fiercely 
‘rumphant. He could not sleep at night, and fifty 
‘ines he started from his bed to grope his way to 
his brother’s room, tell all, and be quit of his victim’s 
F haunting presence, were the moment of avowal to 
be his last. But when he came to the point he 
Would chide himself for such sickly fancies, and go 
on stoutly, bearing his burden of guilt. He kept 


his own counsel till the last glimmer of sight had 
left him, and he was stone-blind. Then the pil- 
grims’ tales of Hildegarde’s wonderful cures kept 
constantly recurring to his mind. To be healed by 
her, even at the cost of having to confess his guilt, 
became his ruling wish. He was so sick of life, 
such as his then was, that he cared little about put- 
ting it in jeopardy for the chance of seeing once 
more. It was with feelings of intense relief he 
heard that business of great import summoned 
Charlemagne to Rome. ‘Taland so besought him 
to let him ‘go too, that the Emperor could not bring 
himself to refuse his entreaties; though, in truth, 
the great Emperor was sorely puzzled to know how 
Hildegarde, if guilty, could be such friends with 
God that He should grant her the gift of healing; 
and, if innocent, how she could ever be induced to 
cure Taland, who had hunted her down as the 
hound hunts the quarry. 

No sooner had the Emperor and his train reached 
Rome than Taland sent to seek after Hildegarde, 
whose lonely dwelling was easily found. Cunning 
as he was, he did not know that his footsteps were 
dogged, and that his too trusting brother had at last 
begun to suspect him. Taland had himself guided 
to the dilapidated old mansion where his victim had 
fixed her abode. His attendants had left him, and 
he deemed himself alone in the great old hall where 
the sick used to await hercoming.. He little knew 
who had tracked him thither, and stood but a few 
paces back, They were alone, and it was as much 
as Charlemagne could do to keep his hands off Ta- 
land, and force an avowal from him. However, he 
contained himself, but his hurried breathing did not 
escape the blind man’s hearing, ‘“‘ Who is there?” 
said Taland. There was no reply. But thus 
warned of the need of more caution, Charlemagne 
stepped warily into the deep shadow of a pillared” 
door. These two men waited minutes, which to 
them seemed hours, then they heard a light step, 
and Hildegarde—wan, worn, but beautiful, with the 
peace of God beaming from her face—stood before 
them. She did not know Taland, who stood with 
his back to the light, and fate and figure muffled in 
a cloak. 

‘* Poor man!” said she, in the Frankish tongue, 
‘‘they tell me thou comest from the father-land ; 
know ye aught of my children ?” 

‘“ Lady, they are well, for love of them I beseech 
thee heal me.” 

‘¢Good God, man! art thou Taland ?” cried the 
lady, springing toward him. She pulled the man- 
tle down, and seanned his face. One searching look, 
and she was rushing from him ; but he clutched her 
gown, and fell down on his xnees. 

‘*Unhand me, Taland!” 

Still he held her fast. ‘‘Oh, lady, hear me for 
the Saviour’s sake? God has judged between us, 
and he struck me blind; but if thou ask Him, he 


will give me sight. Have pity on a helpless man?” 


She stood motionless, and he let go her gown, 
and groveled at her feet. 

‘¢ Blind — helpless,” ‘she murmured; ‘ blind— 
helpless—for the Saviour’s sake.” She said his 
words again, like one speaking in sleep. She 
seemed striving to recall their import, to realize 
the change that made her bitterest foe a suppliant 
at her feet. ‘‘Oh, Taland !” she cried aloud, ‘* what 
did I ever do to thee that thou hast stolen my hus- 
band’s love and reft me of my little ones?” 

The blind man only heard the spoken words. 
Wildly, despairingly, he called out: 

‘¢ Woman, hast thou no mercy? Hildegarde, 
look at me—hast thou no pity left? Look at the 
wreck I am now, and all thy doing. Why didst 
thou spurn my love until it grew to very hate, and 
for revenge I forged the lies that stole thy good 
name from thee; and then because of this great 
wrong to thee God smote me in his wrath. Oh, 
Hildegarde, by that fierce love I bore thee, that 


‘love mine own undoing as it too was thine, I con- 


jure thee let me see. Let me but see thy face 
once more, then tell thy lord my treason. Kill me 
if thou wilt, but let me seesthe blessed light of day 
before I die.” 

‘¢Taland,” replied the lady, and her voice was 
soft and low, *‘ fear naught from me; I have par- 
doned thee this many a day. Repent thy sins, then 
perchance God will heal thee, and I too will pray 
that He may.” 


‘‘ Hildegarde, Hildegarde, God. in heaven bless . 


thee! Ask Him. He loves thee, He can not re- 
fuse thy prayer.” 

Hildegarde sank on her knees beside him, and 
prayed with her face hid in her hands. So dead 
was the silence Charlemange could hear the very 
throbbing of his heart. He saw his wife rise to her 
feet, and lay one wasted hand on Taland’s head. 
She stood as in a trance, her large eyes raised to 
Heaven, and Taland, with helpless outstretched 
arms, cowered before her, quivering in every limb. 

“‘ Sweet Saviour,” cried the lady, ‘‘ heal him for 
thy mercy’s sake !” 

Straightway the scales dropped from his eyes, 
and Taland saw. 

With a cry of delight he grasped her hands to 
press them to his lips, but suddenly they turned 
cold as stone, and her face grew ghastly white. 
Starting to his feet, he turned round—the Emperor 
stood behind him. Charlemagne sprang forward, 
dashed him aside, and clasped the lady to his breast. 
Taland was stealing off. The stern mandate, “‘ Stir 
at thy peril!” nailed him to the spot. 

Tenderly the Emperor raised his wife’s head from 
his shoulder and wiped away her happy tears. ‘“‘ My 
sweet wife, tell me all,” he whispered; ‘trust all 
to my true love.” 

In broken words the lady told her story. Rage, 
pity, and wonder filled his soul by turns. He cursed 
his own blind folly, and again and again besought 
her pardon for the most grievous wrong that he had 
done her, his own true wife, the stainless mother of 
his children, the dearest thing he owned on earth. 
Loving looks and sweet caresses sealed his ready 
pardon, and Taland was forgotten for a while. But 
even bliss could not long blot out the memory of 
his deed. The Emperor’s own remorse made him 
doubly ready to crush the vile slanderer whose tool 
he had been. He broke from Hildegarde, and in 


his fury would have struck Taland dead at her feet, 
but she threw herself between them. “Her cling- 
ing arms held him back till her soft words melted 
his wrath. She so besought him to spare Taland’s 
life he had not the heart to gainsay her, and sen- 
tence of death was changed to life-long banish- 
ment. 

No words can portray the Emperor’s glad return 
to his new city with his own true wife. The peo- 
ple, who had cherished her memory, rent the air 
with shouts of joy as she came back to them, rid- 
ing by her husband's side, dazzling with gold and 
gems, beautiful, smiling, and gracious as an angel. 

In thanksgiving for God’s great mercies she built 
the church and canvent of Kempfen. * 

_ A saying of hers has outlasted its solid walls: 
‘How wondrous are the hidden ways of the All- 
seeing. The Lord forgot not his handmaid. He 
first gave me life and honor, and then, in spite of 
wicked men, he restored my fair fame and pre- 
served my love. Blessed be his name forever!” 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


It is a fair tradition, one of old, 

That, at the Gate of Heaven called Beautiful, 
The souls of thore to whom we ministered 
On Earth shall greet us as we enter in 
With grateful records of those lowly deeds 
Of Christian charity wherewith frail man 
Proffers his humble loan unto his Lord. 


May we not so believe, since He hath said 
_ That, inasmuch as it was done to one 
' Of those His little ones, ’twas done to Him? 


Oh, think, if this be true, how many eyes 

Whose weeping thou hast stilled shall glisten there, 
How many hearts whose burden thou hast shared, 
And heavy feet whose steps were turned by thee 
Back to their homes, elastic through the joy 

Of new-found hope and sympathy and love, 

Shall welcome thee within the Gates of Bliss, 

The Golden City of Jerusalem! 


MR. AND MRS. POPKINS. 


Ir ever a man married a wife in a hurry John 
Popkins did ; not even getting his hair cut, and she 
without a new dress for the occasion. They had 
many love- before the matter came to the 
notice of Miss Blanchard’saunts. Bitterly opposed 
were they to the suggested alliance. Their regard 
for the suitor could readily be perceived by the con- 
temptuous emphasis they placed upon the first sylla- 
ble of his unaristocratic name. 

‘*‘ Popkins indeed! and red hair, too!” A kind 
of midsummer madness possessed the girl, from 
which she would be sure to wake. But the uncles 
regarded the gawky clerk with disfavor, not from 
an artistic but from a business point of view. Mol- 
lie’s persistent fancy might hav: worn away in con- 
tention had not acrisisarrived. Johnand his broth- 
er Sam received a fine offer to go to China, there 
to grow yellow and rich; an opportunity seized by 
the latter without demur, and half accepted by John, 
who confessed his reason for hesitation, and the use- 
lessness of waiting for a wife not to be gained with 
or without the Blanchard consent. 

‘¢‘ Show me the woman worth the sacrifice of your 
mercantile career,” said the elder Popkins, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘There are plenty of them; and John, 
when you and I make our fortunes, we shall find as 
many willing-to-be wives as the vizier sees in the 
slave market.” 

Sam. did not believe in this unknown love of 
John. When Mollie knew her lover’s probable des- 


‘tiny she vexed and cried herself ill. Then the stout 
-uncles yielded, and wrung submission from the 


aunts, all resulting in a letter from the chief of the 
firm to Mr. Popkins, Junior. John was sitting ata 
high desk in his father’s office, his long ungainly 
limbs doubled up grasshopper-wise, when this pro- 
posal of marriagecame. The expression of interest 
just budding on his visage became full-blown sur- 
prise ‘as he gathered the meaning of the terse sen- 
tences. Mollie! Afortune! Apartnership! The 
young man could hardly restrain a loud huzza; when 
perceiving Dobbs’s twinkling eyes fixed knowingly 
upon him, and Hobbs regarding him with curiosity, 
he turned carnation color and replunged into his 
books, smiling over them in such an inane way 
that the paternal Popkins raised his spectacles won- 
dering what there could be to smile at in long col- 
umns of figures. What indeed! As soon as he 
was free John rushes home, turns wildly about his 
chamber, stuffs some shirts and a blacking-brush 
into a carpet-bag, packs all with his foot, puts his 
hat on one side, and his head inside the door of his 
mother’s sitting-room. ‘‘Going to Philadelphia. 
Will write.” Flies down the steps and through the 
street, the skirts of his coat blowing out jubilant be- 


hind. Sam coming home and pondering on the 


oracular words of his brother’s farewell, suspects 
much of a man in love. He resolves that John 
shall not be made a fool of if he can prevent it, and 
his presence and words are usually potent. So he 
packs a bag after his brother’s manner and leaves 
town on mischief bent. The first news received 
from John by the amazed Popkinses was contained 
in the following telegram : . 

‘‘ Wife and I leave for New York to-day. Be in 
Hartford about the 10th. Tell Sam.” 

But, Sam was a hundred miles away and off the 
scent. 

When the Popkins pair reached the great city 
Mollie was ill with a headache, an affliction which 
usually unfitted her for the active duties of life for 
two or three days. Moreover, she had a fever for 
shopping not to be appeased. 

‘¢ Now, John,” says she, ‘‘here I am nice and 
comfortable at Brother Rodney’s. Do you go on 
to Hartford, break off your China negotiation, pre- 
pare your mother to see me, and settle your affairs 
with your brother; for if he is to leave on the 


Anemone every hour is golden toyou. Rodney will | 
put me on the boat Thursday, and I shall find you 


waiting for me at the dock. Don’t hesitate, you 
foolish fellow ; I know how important it is that you 


should be at home at once; and if you will not go 
without me, why I shall be compelled to set off to- 
day with you.” 

That plan was, of course, not to be thought of, so 
the obedient bridegroom departs to find on reaching 
Hartford that Sam was in New York. 

Thursday came and the little bride left the city 
on the Spread Eagle, with her great trunks previ- 
ously marked by the careful John ‘‘ Mrs. Popkins.” 

The first hours passed serenely enough. There 
was a handsome gentleman sitting near her whe 
evidently admired her. Mollie seemed to be read. 
ing Harper, but was conscious of every stolen look. 
She dozes a little, stares at the scenery, watches the 
bottle-green glassy surface of the river cut into 
smooth furrows by the boat. Then she nibbles at 
her luncheon and becomes much annoyed by the 
sun, when the handsome gentleman offers to ar- 
range the awning, and does so in a manner to 
screen her completely. Mollie rewards him for the 
courtesy by a bow and bright smile, displaying all 
her splendid teeth. 

‘*How much he looks like John,” thought she, 
‘*except in complexion and expression, and then 
the features are quite unlike, and poor John’s hair 
is red !” 

After this acute observation she goes to her state. 
room to sleep, and is wakened at last by the still- 
ness around her. Not a sound to be heard but the 
droning of some insect in the heat. Then a dull 
groan from the engine. She ties on her hat and 
hastens on deck. Is informed by the polite stran- 
ger that the Spread Engle is stuck fast in the mud, 
with no prospect of getting off until nicht. 

‘“* But [ must be in Hartford before night,” de- 
clares Mollie, as if that determined little sentence 
would release the boat from durance vile indeed. 

‘*Then you will have to follow the example of 
the other passengers, land here and take the cars.” 

‘* What place is this?” asks Mollie, looking at 
some unpromising barn-like buildings, savoring 
neither of pleasure nor business, and a dirty, un- 
even causeway winding round their bases. 

‘Middletown. But there is no train before three 
o'clock, I believe.” 

**T don’t care,” cried Mollie, radiant with a new 
idea: ‘‘there is a train down, I suppose; I'll tele- 
graph.” 

‘* And wait in Middletown for your friends? 4 
very good notion.” 

So Mrs. Popkins landed, and was escorted to the 
hotel by the stranger, who politely offgred to send 
her telegram. But Mollie declines; she is sure she 
can manage nicely, and indites a message certain 
to be effectual. ‘Darling John, do come,” etc. 

That much-enduring man had been pacing the 
dock many hours in the broiling sun, his eyes fixed 
on the distant bend of the river, continually excited 
and depressed by sloops and other small craft, which 
came into view every five minutes. Savage was 
he when the news of the Spread Eag’e reached 
him, and strides across the city to take the cars to 
Berlin in order to meet the Middletown train, which 
bore the Spread Eng/e’s passengers as he was in- 
formed. By this course, losing the telegram, which 
pursued him throughout Hartford, much to the dis- 
gust of the office-boy who had it to deliver, and~who 
brought it back, late in the afternoon, with the 
news that Mr. Popkins was not in town! No, he 
was staring at every woman who set foot on the 
Berlin platform. In vain. Hears it said that the 
Spread Eagle got off in the course of an hour or so, 
and is now on her way to Hartford. Fortunately, 
in John’s opinion, the Northern train passes in a 
few moments; he will yet be in time. So he is—to 
see his wife’s enormous trunks delivered at the door 
by the Expressman engaged in the morning to seize 
and bear away all luggage labeled Popkins, and 
who has triumphantly done the same. Then his 
mother thrusts the telegram into his hands. His 
eyes and brain collect its meaning. He perceives 
that a few moments only are left in which to catch 
the last train. Jumps into the Expressman’s cart 
and is driven like mad to the station. 

Mrs. Popkins having awaited the arrival of the 
Hartford train and the appearance of her lord, is 
sure “something dreadful” has happened to him 
when time goes by and Popkins does not come. 
There is not even a message for her at the telegrap's 
office, whither she wends a secondtime. She rash- 
ly resolves on proceeding to Hartford, and seeking 
her own fortune. Is very much surprised at see- 
ing at the railroad dépot the same mustached un- 
known. He comes forward to offer his services 
with the loftiest air of distant respect. The truth 
‘was, Mollie had so helpless a way of acting, and 
possessed such a sweet baby face, that it seemed the 
duty of some man to take care of her, and this ons 
had not been able to divest himself of the wish to 
see her safely to the end of her journey. It natu- 
rally happened that he helped her out of the cars ou 
reaching Hartford, and procured her a carriage. 

‘‘ Add to your kindness,” begged Mollie, ‘‘ and 
direct me to a good hotel, for I am a perfect stran- 
ger here.” 

About the time she was driving through Hart- 
ford streets the wretched John was being informed 
at the hotel in Middletown of the departure of Mrs. 
Popkins for Hartford. He has passed her on the 
road! Driven reckless, he turned out the most 
desperate side of his character. Bought a-pint of 
pea-nuts in a dismal newspaper store, where he al-o 
observed a few ancient pies petrifying in the win- 
dows, accompanied by large yellow cubes of spon_e 
cake. Stuffing the pea-nuts into his pockets, he 
walked down the broad Main Street of the city, an 
there began to eat his purchase, and throw down tlic 
husks thereof. It was nowdusk. He counted ninc- 
teen young women going to some evening meeting. 
Saw shutting up a storc. Afterward ob- 
served a crowd of seven in front of the Post-office. 
In these exciting scenes he wears away the tine 
until the hour for leaving approaches. Performs a 
slow march to the station, where the bustle of de- 
parture is represented by a cart and horse backed 
to the side door of the building, and small ragamut- 
fi i ins upon the track to be flattened into 

ns putting pins upo “rere 
swords. The silence appalls John. A tail, lan 
man. arrayed in shirt and pantaloons, is unlocking 
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-ARMSTRONG’S MILLS AND REBEL WORKS ON H 


the door of a small hole. Is breathlessly question- 
ed by the traveler. 

‘Train leave? Eight minutes,” responds shirt- 
sleeves, pointedly, and buries himself in the hole. 
And now the tickct-window is thrown up with a 
Ipud squeak, a few people appear, an engine leis- 
urely enters the dépst and attaches itself to a car. 
Some one gives’ the wheels a ringing bang, some- 
body else remarks ‘all aboard,” and the stirring 
city of Middletown is left behind. All wearied out, 
John re-enters his home, and perceives Sam sitting 
at a well-spread table, eating what he calls a heavy 
tea, and relating his adventures to his admiring 
family. 


‘Holloa, John!” cries he, ‘‘ where to next, my 
boy ?” 
‘‘ Hasn't Mollie come yet?” gasps his brother. 

*‘ Lost your Mollie? Capital joke,” says this un- 
feeling man. taking a great swallow of coffee. 

‘* She is somewhere in Hartford,” returns John, 
grimly. “Tl go to every house in town—” 

‘*Wait a bit. Sit down and eat some supper,” 
returns Sam, composedly. ‘‘Then I'll help you. 
Be calm. We must learn to regard these matters 
philosophically.” 

‘* Philosophically !” began John, angrily, but swal- 
lowed the rest of the sentence with a bite of hot 


| buttered muffin. Then he discovered how hungry 


ATCHER’S RUN, CAPTURED BY THE SEC 


he was; for since breakfast he had eaten nothing 
but the pea-nuts. 

‘*T came up in the Spread Eagle myself,” said 
Sam, ‘‘ but didn’t see Mrs. Popkins, not expecting 
the pleasure, you know. Besides, I was occupied 
‘with a forlorn little miss going to boarding-school, 
or something of the sort. By George, what a smile 
she had! and such a jolly little hand. She was in 
a terrible state of mind. Expected somebody to 
meet her who didn’t. _I made myself as useful as 
possible, but didn’t dare too much. I'll see her 
again though. But what is the use?” and he ended 
with a sigh, thinking of China. 

A little after 9 o’clock there came a rap at the door 


GENERAL CRAWFORD CONDUCTING REBEL PRISONERS TO HIS REAR, Ocroser 27, 1864.—Sxrrcuep sy C. H. 


OND CORPS, Ocroser 27, 1864.—Skercnep ny C. H. Cuapry.—[Ser Pace 741.) 


tressed doze, and after it John Popkins victorious. 

is very impatient to see you (?). Come, Mollie.’” 

little creature clinging to his arm. 

polite acquaintance of the morning. ‘‘ And this,” 

with ill-concealed satisfaction, *‘is Mrs. Popkins.” 
On which the elder brother for the first time in 

his life lost-countenance, blundered in his greeting, 


tempt at festive welcomc—‘“ Long live Mr. and Mrs, 
Popkins!”. 


Cuarm.—[Sex Pace 741.) 


of No. 46 —— House, rousing Mollie from a dis- 
‘‘My brother is waiting for us,” says John; “he | 
Then Sam sees John proudly approaching with a © 


‘*This is my brother Sam,” introducing Mollie’s © 


but finally recovered himself with a desperate 
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MAJOR THOMAS JEFFERSON RODMAN, 


MAJOR RODMAN AND HIS GUN. 


We publish on this page a portrait of Major 
Tuomas J. RODMAN, together with a view of the 
celebrated 20-inch. Rodman Gun of which he was 
the inventor. ; 

Major THOMAS JEFFERSON RODMAN was born in 
Indiana about the year 1818, entered West Point in 
1837, graduated in the Ordnance in 1841, and has 
ever since been one of the most useful and active 
officers in the corps. He obtained his Captaincy in 
July, 1855. He is famous for having invented a 
process of casting guns of enormous size hollow, 
and cooling them from the inside’ by passing a 
stream of water through the bore. They are known 


WHYTE 


by the name of Rodman Guns, Major RopMAN is 
one of the greatest artillerists in the country, and is 
doing most excellent service at present. 

On the 26th of October a triah was made at Fort 
Hamilton of the gigantic 20-inch which Major Rop- 
‘MAN has given to the world. This is the largest 


| piece of ordnance.in existence, and carries a shot 


weighing halfaton. The trial was witnessed by a 
large number’of persons, among whom were Major 
RopMAN himself, the heads of the War and Navy 
Ordnance Departments, and General W. F. (‘‘ BAL- 
py”) SmitH. It indicates the size of the gun that 
it was possible for a man to creep into it to remove 
some cbstrnetions in the vent that prevented the 
firing of the cannon by means of a fuse. The body 


of the man did not fill up the gun, and he easily 

made his way to the charge-chamber, which was 

three times his own length from the muzzle. The 

trial was only made to ascertain whether the cannon 
would carry a shot proportioned to its calibre ; its 
range will be tested at some future day. 

This gun was cast at the Fort Pitt Foundry, 
Pittsburg, taking 160,000 pounds.of metal, and 
weighing when completed 116,000 pounds. The 
peculiarity of the gun is in the process by which it 
is cooled, as above described. The portion of the 
gun nearer the bore is solidified first, thus giving 
room for a gradual contraction of the outer portion. 
The carriage for the gun weighs 36,000 pounds, and 
was made at the Watertown Arsenal, near Boston, 
ot which Major RopMAn is Superintendent. It 
has two parts. The lower part is called the chassis, 
and constitutes the railway on which the upper part 
of the carriage, which is like that of a mortar, slides 
along when it receives the recoil of the gun. The 
whole rests upon a granite foundation ; and the for- 
ward end of the chassis is fastened to an anchor- 
block or pier, by means of a six-inch bolt, called a 
pintle. From this point the carriage revolves 
around a semicircular traverse rail, or wheels. 
This rail, and also a support for the middle of the 
carriage, stand on granite. It is thought thatthe 
range of this gun will be five or six miles. Even 
the powder used for it is peculiar, the grains being 
said to resemble Breckinridge coal of the chestnut 
size. 

This gun is not mounted in the fort, but in the 
tier of 15-inch guns which extends along the em- 
bankment for a quarter of a mile below the fort, 
commanding the lower bay, and forming part of the 
defenses of New York harbor. ; 


fy 


hy) 


THE DEFENSE OF ALLATOONA. 


WE illustrate on this page the attack made by 
General Hoop on Allatoona, October 5, 1264. 

After General Hoop crossed the Chattahoochee 
a force of five brigades and eight guns, under Gen- 
eral Frexcn, attacked Big Shanty, on the Chatta- 
nooga Railroad, and succeeded in taking the place. 
They then moved on Ackworth, further north, which 


occupied them until evening. The next morning, 


October 5, they drove in the Federal p‘ckets at 
Allatoona. This. post was defended by Brigadier- 
General Joan M. Corse, who had abandoned Rome 
in order to prevent Allatoona, which was of far 
greater value, from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. General Corse commanded a garriscn of 
1700 men. General FrENcu, the rebel command- 
er, sent to CorsE a summons to surrender, ‘‘ to 
avoid the useless effusion of blood.” Corse replicd 
that he and his command were ready for the ‘‘ use- 
less effusion” as soon as was agreeable to General 
FRENCH. Leaving their artillery on the south side 
to shell the position, the rebels swung their infant- 
ry round to the north front, which was more prac- 
ticable. The attack was violent and determined, 
and lasted until the middle of the afternoon, when 
the enemy withdrew, leaving 1300 killed and wound- 
ed on the field. Nearly 700 of Corse’s men were 
killed or wounded. 

The rebels numbered about 7500 in all. They 
came provided with a wagon train to remove the 
rations which SHERMAN had accumulated at Alla- 
toona, but they went away with empty wagons. 


The dead rebels bad their haversacks full of un-. 


cooked black beans, sugar cane, etc. General Conse 
was wounded in the head, but not seriously. Only 
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four guns were mounted in the fort. If the rebels 
had succeeded in taking the place, they would have 
heen able, with the rations on hand, to have held it 
fur several weeks. 
General SHERMAN witnessed the action from Ken- 
esaw’ Mountain. Two days afterward he issued a 
conzratulatory order, commending General CorsE 


’ for his gallant defense, which he considered an ex- 


ample illustrating both the necessity and possibility 
of defending fortified positions to the last. 


OVER THE HILL-SIDE. 
In dimmer distance 

I watch your figures glide 
Across the sunny moorland 

And brown hill-side. 


Each momently uprising, 
Large, dark, against the sky; 

Then, in the vacant moorland, 
Alone sit I. 


_ Along the unknown country, 
Where your lost footsteps. pass, 
What beauty decks the heavens 
e And clothes the grass! 


* Over the mountain shoulder, 
What glories may unfold! 
Though I see but the mountain, 
Blank, bare, and cold; 


‘And the white road, slow winding 
To where, each after each, 

You slipped away—ah, whither? 
I can not reach. 


And if I call, what answers? 
Oniy, ’twixt earth and sky, 
Like wail of parting spirit, 
The curlew’s cry. 
* * * * 


Yet sunny is the moorland, 
And. soft the pleasant airs 
And little flowers, like blessings, 

Grow every where. 


While over all the mountain 
Stands, sombre, calm, and still; . 
Immutable end steadfast 
As the One Will; 


Which, done on ‘earth, in heaven, 
Eternally confessed 

By men, and saints, and angels, 
Be ever blest! 


» Under Its infinite shadow, 
Safer than light of ours, 
I'll sit me down a little 
And gather flowers. 


Then I will rise and follow, 
Without one wish to stay, 
The path ye all have taken— 

The appointed way. 


TIlE CASE OF MONS. D'EGVILLE. 


Tus remarkable.case of circumstantial evidence, 
thoech generally known to the curious in such mat- 
ters who have searched into West Indian records, is 
as yet, we believe, entirely new to the American 
public. The details, however, might never have 
been laid before them had not the original papers 


_ heen recently discovered in the Provost-marshal's 


office in Barbadoes,.and copied and forwarded to the 
writer. Besides the imtrinsic interest attaching to 
the story its.1f as a mere anecdote, there is the ob- 
ject of adding another instance to the list of execu- 
tions carried out upon the evidence of circumstance 
alone, and of exhibiting some of the strong as well 
as the weak points which characterize this peculiar 
form of judgment. Perhaps a close and careful 
comparison of numerous instances of circumstantial 
evidence might assist in moulding into something 
like a systom the various and sometimes almost con- 
tradictory inferences deduced during trials of this 
character, and in‘ bringing them under a legal form 
which might be applied when similar occasions 
required, . At present it is well known that the 
law of circumstantial evidence is very uncertain, 
and the story before us is a most conspicuous in- 
stance. 

In the year 1824, Michael Harvey Peter William 
Henry D’Exville, resident in the island of Barba- 
does, West Indies, dancing-master, was brought up 
before the local June Sessions charged with having 
caused the death of his wife by administering to her 
poison in the form of arsenic. 

The name of D’Egville has been always famous 
as the title of a family of dancing-masters and mis- 
tresses: there were some of the family, I believe, 
in Cheltenham when J was a boy, and I certainly 
was. instructed in the art by a D'Egville, though 
whether the name was assumed as a recommenda- 
tion or not I can not say. The unhappy man of 
whom I write had; though a Frenchman, migrated 
to Barbadoes with the view of teaching dancing, and 
was, it is reported, very successful. 
what long residence in the island, he married a lady 
whose family name was Llewellyn, though whether 
maid or widow at the time of her union with D’Eg- 
ville is not shown. The Frenchman was nct a man 
of good character: he was addicted to debauched so- 
ciety and to drink. In many of his tipsy fits he was 
wont to strike and ill-use his wife, though he never 
scemed to cherish the least ill-feeling toward her. 
Hie was not therefore malicious, though he was quar- 
relsome in his cups. Still, his ill-usage of Mrs. 
D’Egville was so continuous and excessive that the 
long-suffering wife determined upon a separation. 
This was effected without any sccuc of violence or 


After a some-_ 


recrimination between the parties; and while the 
dissolute husband pursued at uncertain intervals 
his profession of ¢incing-master, the relieved wife 
lived at some distance, cut of his and harm’s way, 
as was supposed. It is to be particularly noticed 
that, though separated from each other, no ill-feel- 
ing was to be discerne i between Mr. and Mrs. D'Eg- 
ville; on the contrary, the wife was in the habit of 
sending to her depraved partner little attentions in 
the form of dainties, such as she knew he was at- 
tached to, as for instance, fruit, soup, rare fish, etc., 
etc. D’Egville recognized these attentions, and 
(occasionally) returned them, though the fluctua- 
tion of his gains at.times prohibited an equivalent 
interchange of gifts. Now D’Egville was aware 
that his wife had not only signified her intention 
of leaving to him a sum of money at her death, but 
had actually executed tne instrument by which 


ling. 

"Te was proved that D’Egville had bought arsenic 
some few days previously at a druggist’s shop, and 
being asked if it was required for rats, said, ‘‘ Yes: 
and I shouldn’i care much if they were two-legged 
ones!” Observe, that to be in the possession of 
arsenic was nothing of itself, for there generally was 
a supply in every house in the island for the ex- 
termination of rats and wood-ants; indeed, I can 
vouch for the fact of my grandlather kecping a very 
large quantity in the mediciie chest for periodical 
poisonings of wood-ants which: i:fested oue of the 
mills on his estates, so that no s‘ress can be laid on 
the mere purchase of the arsenic. 

. Mrs. D'Egville was particularly fond of toasted 
cheese, and at times of the year cheese was a very 
scarce article in the island. However, things had 
been prosperous with the Frenchman of late ; for he 
purchased a piece, had it prepared, -nd sent it to 
his wife by the hands of a little mulatto boy, with 
these instructions: ‘‘ Tell her to eat it herse/f, and 
not to give any of it to Miss Llewellyn.” This was 
Mrs. D’Egville’s sister, who lived in the same house 
with her. 

Mrs. D’Egville was found dead in her bed next 
morning; Miss Llewellyn was dead also, and two 
or three of the negro servants were ill, though they 
ultimately recovered. 

An inquest was immediately held, and Dr. Cut-_ 
ting tested the contents of the stomachs of the de- 
ceased, the rejected matter from the negroes who 
were suffering at the time, and the remainder of the 
cheese which was left in the dish. In all was ar- 
senic found. 

D’Egville was arrested, and brought up at the 
June Sessions in 1824. It was the interim between 
the death of the late Attorney-General Beckles and 
the appointment of his successor, and Mr. Coulthurst 
(acting attorney-general) prosecuted: Mr. Hinds 
defended the prisoner, resting his defense on the fact 
that a link in the chain of evidence was wanting. 
This meant of course the evidence of the little mu- 
latto boy who had carried the cheese to Mrs. D’Eg- 
ville, for negro evidence could not be received in 
court at that time. 

The jury, after long consultation, came into court 


| and said that it was impossible that they could ever 


agree, nine of their number being for an acquittal 
and three for a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ;” so they were 
discharged, and the prisoner remanded to the next 
sessions. Meantime, Samuel Hinds was appointed 
Attorney-General. When the sessions arrived (De- 
cember, 1824), Mr. Hinds declined to prosecute, on 
the ground of having formerly defended the prison- 
er, so the prosecution devolved upon Mr. Solicitor- 
General Griffith. The jury were empanneled, the 
evidence and all other proceedings carried on from 
the last sessions were read over to them, and after 
a short deliberation they brought in a verdict of 
Guilty.” 

Extract from the minute-book of the Court of 
Grand Sessions held December 17, 1824: 


Michael Harvey Peter William Henry D’Egville was 
then brought up and set to the bar to receive judgment ; 
when, upon being asked if he had any thing to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him, he de- 
livered in a paper writing, signed by himself and Mr. 
Moore, as his counsel, protesting, alleging, and, pleading 
that he, the said D'Egville, was put on his trial at a for- 
mer sessions for the same offense, and, theref re, prayed 
that judgment might be arrested and stayed against him. 
Mr. Attorney-General Hinds objected to the same, on the 
ground that the former trial was not complete, inasmuch 
as no verdict was rendered, and inasmuch as the prisoner 
had on the present trial pleaded ‘not guilty,” and put 
himself upon the country, he was by that plea barred from 
any other. The opinion of the court being taken, the said 
paper writing was rejected, but the court declared them- 
selves ready to hear any thing, by way of reasonsin arrest, 
which the prisoner or his counsel might think proper to 
offer; when Mr. Moore moved that the judgment in the 
cause of the “ King v. M. H. P. W. H. D'Egville” be ar- 
rested, on the following reasons, namely: because it ap- 
pears by the proceedings of the last Court of Grand Ses- 
sions, holden for the body of this island, in the month of 
June last, in the Town Hall, in Bridgetown, in the said 
Island of Barbadoes, that the said M. H. P. W. H. D'Eg- 
ville was arraigned on an indictment preferred against him 
by our Sovereign Lord the King for the murder by poison 
of his. wife Susanna D'Egville, whereto he pleaded “not 
guilty,” and that a jury of twelve men was empaneled, 
sworn, and charged to try, and he, the said M. H. P.. W. 
H. D'Egville, was actually put on his trial on the said in- 
dictment for the said offense, and whereto he, by his coun- 
sel, entered upon, disclosed, and made his defense; and 
further, because that the said jury, so sworn, empaneled, 
and charged to try him, the said M. H. P. W. H. D’Eg¢- 
ville, afterward actually retired and went out to the petit 
jury-room, and remsined several hours deliberating on 
their verdict ; and farther, because the offense whereof he 
hath been tried at the present sessions, and the offense for 
Which he was put on trial, as before mentioned, at the 
Second Court of Grand Sessions, in the month of June last, 
are one and the same offense, and not divers, which said 
reasons being taken into the serious consideration of the 
court, were rejected, and sentence of death was according- 
ly pronounced. 


This extract shows the procedure of the court 
(which was acting upon the condemnatory evidence 
alone) to have been crippled by the absence of the 
one link in the evidence exculpatory, viz. : the tes- 
timony of the mulatto boy who had been intrusted 
with the cheese. The common precaution of in- 
quiry into the conduct and motives of the person 
through whose hands the poisoned cheese had last 
passed was thus cast aside, and this being not re- 
ceived, the poor dancing-master returned to prison 


without a hope. 


he was to be entitled at her demise to a bequest of ' 
£500 old Barbadoes currency, 7. e., about £330 ster- | 


Here is a copy of his death warrant : 


GrorGE THE FourtH, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, etc. 


To our Provost-Marshal of our said Island of Barbadoes, 
or his lawful deputy, greeting: 


Wuerkas Michael Harvey Peter William Henry D'Eg- 
ville, late of the parish of St. Michael, in the islai:d afore- 
said, yeoman, now detained in your qustody in our jail of 
our said island, was, at a Court of Grand Sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer, General Jail Delivery, and General Sessions of 
the Peace, held for the body of our said island, and begun on 
Tuesday, the fourteenth day of December, one thousand 
eight hund#@a and twenty-four, and so continued and held 
by special adjournment de die in diem, on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth days of the said 
month, at the Town Hall, in the parish of St. Michael, in 
our island aforesaid, indicted and arraigned for the mur- 
der of Susanna oan and thereupon was tried, con- 
victed, and in due form of law attainted, and now stands 
adjudged unto death, of which judgment execution re- 
mains to be done. We therefore command, and by these 


presents firmly enjoin you, that in and upon Monday the 
fourteenth day of this instant February, between the hours 
of nine and twelve in the forenoon of the same day, you 
carry the said M. H. P. W. H. D’Egville to the place of 
execution within the jail-yard, in the town of St. Michael, 
in our island aforesaid, and there cause him the said M. H. 
P. W. H. D'Egville to be hanged by the neck until he be 
dead, and that this you fail not to do upon peril thereon to 
ensue. 

Witness.—His Excellency Sir Henry Warde, K.C.B., 
etc., his Majesty’s Captain-General and Governor, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, etc., of this island, etc., at Government 
House, this seventh day of February, in the sixth year of 


our re 
(Signed) 
This warrant was duly carried into effect. - 
Some years afterward, when D’Egville’s name 
was forgotten, a negro man who had been a slave in 


the possession of Mrs. D’Egville, and who was, by 
her father’s will, to receive his manumission, con- 


Henry WanRDE. 


! fessed that he had received the cheese from the mu- 
: latto boy and had put in the arsenic, as he was 


aware that his freedom was to follow upon his mis- 
tress’s death. The link wanting (as the learned 
counsel observed), namely, what had passed be- 
tween the time the cheese was put out of D’Egville’s 
hands and its delivery into those of his wife, was 
now supplied. The negro’s name was Christian, 
and he went, as was usual, by the family name of 
Llewellyn. All this he confessed upon his death- 
bed, to the great discomfiture of those who had con- 
demned the wretched dancing-master, and to the 
shame of the system of refusing any evidence, though 
from negro lips, in a trial where life and death de- 
pended upon evidence alone. 


THE BEST MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
FOR THE FAMILY. 


piano-forte,” says the American Baptist, 
‘extensively as it is used, is not so well adapted to 
all the purposes of sacred and secular music as an- 
other instrument which is now justly claiming a 
large share of public attention, and which has al- 
ready been extensively introduced into schools, 
churches, and families, and received the indorse- 
ment of the chief organists, musicians, and artists 
of America—we mean Mason & Hamrin’s Cabinet 
Organ.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Hint to our Lady Readers. 

We advise all our lady friends in want of Fine FURS to 
examine the extensive assortment to be seen at BURKE'S, 
No. 210 Broadway, Southeast’ corner of Fulton Street. He 
IMPORTS and MANUFACTURES his own stock, which 
enables him to undersell his competitors. 


GREAT CHANCE to MAKE MONEY 


And to receive n WATCH FREE, by selling our great 
NOVELTY and NATIONAL PRIZE PACKETS, contain- 
ing fine stationery and one chance in the great sale of 
$650,000 of Watches, Jewelry, &c. These Packets retail 
for 30 cents, and agents and dealers remitting us $17, we 
will send 100 Packets and a fine Silver Watch, thus giv- 
ing the best chance to make money ever offered, as these 
Packets sell rapidly, the stationery alone being worth 
more than the price asked. Also, 

. SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS and Photograph 
Pictures. $10 invested will _— nearly $50. Circulars, 
with full particulars, mailed free. G.S. HASKINS & CO., 
36 Beekman Street, New York. 


1OWA VO! 


NY. VOL." 


Gold, $8—Silver, $150. 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 18th, 20th, 23d Army Corps, show- 
ing each Division. By the single one 100 or 1000. Send 
for Circular. Address DROWNE & MOORE, 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


MUNRO’S TEN CENT NOVELS 
Are the most popular series of cheap publications ever in- 
troduced to the American public. While giving them the 
highest literary excellence, the publishers have jealously 
excluded every thing that could offend the most escrupu- 
lous morality. The whole series should be in every library. 
The following are the names: No.1. The Hunters; 2. The 
Trapper’s Retreat; 3. The Patriot Highwayman; 4. The 
liunted Unionist; 5. The Track of Fire; 6. The Man-Eat- 
ers; 7. Charlotte Temple; 8. The Death Face; 9. The In- 
dian-Slayer; 10. The Tiger of the Ocean; 11. The Hunt- 
er’s Triumph; 12. The Ocean Rovers; 13. The Tory Out- 
witted ; 14. Zeke Sternum, the Lion-hearted Scout; 15. 
The Scourge of the Seas; 16. The Captive Maiden; 17. 
Long-legged Joe; or, The Demon of the Woods; 18. The 
Wild Scout of the Mountains; 19. The Forest Lodge; 20. 
The Rollicking Rangers; 21. Rattlesnake Dick; or, the 
Flower of the Wigwam; 22. Ricketty Tom, the Rover; 23. 
The Imps of the vie; or, The Slasher of the Cave; 24. 
The Robber's Terror. 

For sale by all News Agents, and sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price, 10 cents each. GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 
No. 137 William Street, New York. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 


PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag’t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. 


| J. H. Winslow & Co, 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EF 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY Ag 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, Gorp 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENT'3 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regari 
value, and not to be paid for until so know what eh ta 
to get. Send 2 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars: gjso 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. 


J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
| 208 Broadway, New York, 


BRODIE’S 
Winter Cloaks. 


An endless variety of every kind of 


FASHIONABLE WINTER GARMENTS, 


At Prices reduced to Gold Standard. 


GEO. BRODIE, 300 Canal St., N. ¥,, 
Leader of Fashions. 


MRS. HOLMES’S NEW STORY, 


FAMILY PRIDE; 
or, Purified by Suffering, 


is now ready in the 


New York Weekly. 


és OW TO MAKE MONEY.” Take an agency for 
our popular book, How to Write, Talk, Behave, and 

Do Business, $2 25. Send stamp for particulars to Messrs, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


DR. BRIGGS’S GOLDEN 0'DOR 


Will force a fall set of Whiskers or Mustache to grow 
thiek and beautiful in five wecks. 
Testimonials of Thousands. 
I send my Golden O’Dor by mail, sealed and post-paid, 
for $1. Address DR. C. BRIGGS, 
Drawer 6308, Chicago, Il. 


Howard’s “Improved” 


SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of postage, by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the quality desired. Large discount to dealers. Address 

HOWARD BELT Cu., 436 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Chamber Furniture. 

The best assortment of ENAMELED FURNITURE, in 
all colors and styles, Walnut and Chestnut, Plain and Or- 
namental, in Suites, Wholesale and Retail. Also, Mat- 
tresses and Palliasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St. 


Chap Hands, Face, Lips, Sunburn, etc. 

CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE. HEGEMAN 
& CO.’S CAMPHOR ICE witn GLYCERINE, 

If used according to the directions, will keep the hands 

soft in the coldest weather. Price “5 cents. Sold by 


druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 


HEGEMAN & CO., New York. 


The Brazilian Hair Curler. 


One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $100. Address 

é S. S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


D O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguentiwill 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price #@— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


IMMENSE SALE OF WATCHES a JEWELRY. 


Manufacturer's stock of WATCHES, LOCKETS, 
CHAINS, RINGS, PINS, GOLD PENS AND ae pr 
and a full assortment of Fine Jewelry, to be sold by a 
tribution for the next sixty days. Certificates of a eed 
various articles are put in envelopes, sealed and i eiling 
and sent without regard to choice One  penreng Pe 
you what you can have, will be sent for 25 cents, an 
$1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5. If the goods rod note 
perfect satisfaction, you can return them, and & 

also manufacture Corps Bad 


1 

necr, Pontonier, Navy, Cavalry, Masonic, Club, #0 

of all kinds. I will send sample ont 
silver coin) for either ene the Army, y 

Name, Reg’t, and Co, handsomely engra 

the of $1, together with our wholesale 
Circular. Agents wanted every where, to whom creat 


. WARD & CO., 
ducements are offered 8 908 Broadway, N. - 


ATTENTION! 

Photographs of handsome Ladies for 50 cen" ; 

100 of Generals for cents. Too cheap. 
Send ali orders to C. BRIGGS, m 
Drawer No. 6308, Chicago, * 


CAVALRYMEN:! 


horse. 
Seamless Saitdte-Cloths, shaped to the back of the 
Tested and adopted by the United States Govern 
An excellent article. “Sent free, by mail or expre**; 


receipt of price, Seven Dollars. . 
| NICHOLS & TOMPKINS, Newark, N. J. 
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The Convex Refiector Lantern. 


For burning Kerosene or Coal Oil without Chimney. 


Patented in America and Europe. 
Without exception, the Cheapest, Most Convenient, Safest, 
and very Best HAND LANTERN in use. 
PRICE $1 00. SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
should say that in our agricultural districts this lantern 
will command a ready sale, as a substitute for the clumsy con- 
trivances now in use.”"—London Oil Trade Review. 
Manufactured by 
ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufa~turers of 
GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, &o., &o., 
| 9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


A handsome engine-turned or plain sterling silver 
double electro-plated Watch ; double cases; English move- 
ments; fancy steel or gold cut sweep hands; enameled 
dial; new style of index; chain action; self-acting bal- 
ance; polished cap. Especially adapted for army use. 
A reliable time-keeper. Price, 00. 

A genuine solid silver Watch; engraved, plain, or en- 
gine-Turned heavy cases; an movements; jeweled 
pinions, engraved cap; spade cut hands; sunk seconds; 
with the English combination action; finely finished én 
every respect; in running order; and is particularly rec- 
ommended for reliability and cheapness. Price, in a neat 
Morocco case, $15 00. 

Our stock comprises over 40 different styles of European 
and American Watches, of the latest and most salable 
styles, for army and home trade, consisting of American 
Levers in various styled cases; English Chain Levers; 
Hunting Silver and Glass Combination Watches (some- 
thing new). 

Thermometer Watches, American Army Watches, Mag- 
ic Watches, Ladies’ Petite Watches, Enameled Watches, . 
Imperial Duplex Watches, Officers’ Watches, Photograph- 
ic Watches, Composite Watches, Gold Levers, Gold Chro- 
* nometers, and various other styles—some as lew as $6 00, 
Those wishing to buy single Watches, or dealing in them, 
should send a stamp for our descriptive circular. We wish 
ayents in every town and regiment in the country, and 
offer great inducements. Address KELLEY & ALLEN, 
No. 2:0 Broadway, New York. 


DYSPEPSIA AND COSTIVENESS CURED. 
D. J. Tenny’s Case. 


New York Mentor, January 14, 1860. 

Whether the Brandreth Pill is ever converted into blood 
we will not now diseuss. But our chief object at this time 
is to give a statement of a gentleman who says he has ta- 
ken one of the Brandreth Pills, for at least sixteen months, 

‘daily, or about 480 days in succession, and who says that 
at the end of that time he considered himself cured of 
Dyspepsia, attended by a constant costive state of the 
bowels, which had troubled him for a long time. 

This gentleman, Mr. Daniel J. Tenny, resides at the 
Astor House, in this city, and has been in the enjoyment 
of excellent health ever since he was cured by this treat- 
ment. He is an intelligent man, and there is no doubt 
of the truth of his statement. This proves, at least, that 
as many as one of the Pills prepared by Dr. Brandreth 
can be taken for nearly 500 days in succession without 
harm, and at the end of that time a dyspeptic and costive 
habit of body may be perfectly cured. This could not be 
said of any of the cathartics in use by those who style 
themselves the Regular Faculty. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is ®n the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Five ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
Has information never before published. 
Sent freo, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 


Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 


Treatise on 
ORDNANCE AND ARMOR. 


Embracing descriptions, discussions, and professional 
opinions concerning the material, fabrication, require- 
ments, capabilities. and endurance of European and Amer- 
ican guns for naval, sea-coast, and iron-clad warfare, and 
_ their Rifling, Projectiles, and Breach-Loading: also results 
es experiments against armor, from official records, with: 
mh Appendix referring to gun-cotton, hoo 2g 
&e. By A. L, 1 vol., 8vo. 950 pages. 493 
(llustrations. Half Roan. $10 00. This day published 
b a D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


N. Y. S. VOL. INSTITUTE. 


$50,090 Worth of Real Estate, 
p20;000 Highly Embellished Steel Plate 
ortraits or TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, LIEUT.-GEN, GRANT, GEN. M‘CLELLAN, 
and the Corps Commanders of our Army, will be distrib- 
uted among the Subscribers to the New York Volunteer 
Institute, for the Education and Support of the Orphan 
Children of our Volunteers, on Washington's Birthday, 
February 22, 1865. Every person sending $2 00 by mail,’ 
alidressed to Capt. HENRY R. RANDALL, 
Post-Office Box 4262, New York City, will receive any one 
of these Engravings, and a Certificate of Subscription, 
Which will entitle the holder to one share in this property, 
Which will be distributed as stated. For further particu- 
lar, send for circular. Col. W. H. YOUNG, Pres. 

C. A. THOMPSON, Sec. Capt. H. R. RANDALL, Treas. 


be 
BOOKS BY RETURN MAI...” 

- Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, Magazine, or 
sent return of first post” at Publishers’ 
ces. Edi Agents, Preachers, Teachers, and oth- 
ers supplied. All works on PHONOGRAPRY, HYDROPATHY, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, MEOHANIO8, DICTIONARTES, G-AZET- 
and on the NATURAL SCIENCES. 
35 dress Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, Purchasing Agents, 
+ Broadway, New York. P.S. All the New York Ex- 
presses call at our house, 389, daily. 
U. S. Government Artificial Leg Depots, 
. Where the Government furnishes the U. 8. 
Army and Navy Leg to Soldiers gratis, or its 
value applied on the Anatomical Ball- and 
t Jointed Leg, which has lateral mo- 
tion at the ankle like the natural one, 653 
roadway, New York; Rochester, N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cincinnati, 0.3; and St. Louis, Mo. 

..... DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. 8S. Commiasioner. 

Citizens furnished on private account. 
For instructions, address Dr. BuyY, at nearest Depot. 


ELLIPTIC SEWING. MACHINES. 


They are the best. See them before purchasing. 
Office, No. 537 Broadway; York. 


Our whole stock of Imported Watches are now offered 
at reduced prices. Single Watches at Wholesale rates. 

AN ELEGANT Warcu in Fine Gold Plated Double Casea 
Richly Engraved, Turned Centre, Carved Balance Bridge, 
English Full Plate Jeweled Movements, adjusted Regu- 
lator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hands, and Fine Enameled White 
Dial, a serviceable article in running order, with Key, 
Case, etc., complete, and a Gent’s Handsome Vest Chain 
and beautiful Miniature Gold Locket to match, with Double 
Cases, Box, and Glass for Two Likenesses. Sent Free by 
mail to any address for only $10. 

A NgaT SILver Warcu in Heavy Double Cases, Small 
Size, same as the above, with Key, C etc., complete, 
and Gent's Vest Chain, Engraved Double Case Locket, etc. 
Sent Free by mail to any address for only $7. 


The Imperial Watch, 
Containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 
chanical Effecta, within its cases and attached 
to its inery a beautiful and correct working TuER- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner’s Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, HEAT, and Timez INDICATOR. The 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in 
Finely Finished Huntine, Magic Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, Turned Nerl, movable 
Pendant Bow, and Fancy Push Spring. Genuine English 
Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias movements, Pol- 
ished Cap and Doom. Self-acting Click, Equal Balance, 
Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, Polished Steel Cut 
Hands, and is an Exact Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the Rovat ENGInerrs and Officers of the Britisu 
Army. None Genuine unless bearing our private trade- 
mark. Price per single one, all complete, by mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau St., N.Y. Established 1855. 


The Great Inside Route for | 
BOSTON. 


STONINGTON STEAMBOAT LINE, 

VIA GROTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
THE OLDEST, QuicKESsT, SAFEST, AND Most Dreect, 
AVOIDING “POINT JUDITH.” 
The magnificent Steamer 
COMMONWEALTH, 
On TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, anpj SATURDAYS. 


The elegant Steamer 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
On MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, akp FRIDAYS, 
AT 4 O'CLOCK P.M. 


These boats start from Pier No. 18 North River (foot of 
Cortlandt St.), and are acknowledged by all experienced 
travellers to be among the largest, strongest, most com- 

‘fortable, and best that have ever run in American waters. 
At all seasons and in all weather these boats invariably 
make the passage on time. Sumptuous suppers and lux- 
uriously furnished state-rooms are marked features of the 
** floating palaces.’’ 

Berths and State-rooms may be secured at Harnden’s 
Express Office, No. 65 Broadway, and at No. 115 West St., 
New York, and at No. 76 Wash n St., Boston. 

M. R. SIMONS, Agent, 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
&c., address H. C. L. Mears & Co., 277 W. 28d St., N.Y. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. 

Also one Adams Press, 26x40, $1500. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 39 Pearl St., N.Y. 


The Improved Ridgewood Smoking-Case. 
‘ For the Army, Navy, 
ial Travellers, and for all 
Smokers. Economy, 
Comfort, and Style. 
Contains Pipe, Matches, 
and Tobacco. Portable 
as a cigar-case, and free 
from odor. 
PRICES.—$2, $2 50, 


The two latter richly 
silver plated and en- 
graved. t by Mail, 
postage paid, on receipt 
of price and 25 cents. 

Ridgewood g- 
429 Broadway, 


PLAVING GARDS. 


The American Card Company’s 
New Union Playing Cards, 
National Emblems. 


They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular 
idea. The suits are Faques, SHIELDS, STARS, and FLags. 
CoLonEt in place of King, Goppess oF LisERrty for Queen, 
and Magor for Jack. 

All the games can be played as readily as with cards 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is put up in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 

In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sell these cards, a sample box of twelve packs will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of Five Dollars. Address 


CARD COMPANY, 
No. 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


Cocoaine. 


Burnetr’s Cocoarse dresses the hair perfectly, with- 
out greasing, drying, or stiffening it. 


$20, wanted by mem of goed 
standing, education, and business training, and without 
encumbrances, who has an excellent opportunity of enter- 
ing into a paying commission and shipping business, but 
lacks capital. A good mes a will be paid, or a general 
or special partnership formed. Excellent references given 
and required. Address Richard T., Box 1074, N. Y, P. O. 
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Dr. Talbot’s Concentrated Medical 


PINEAPPLE CIDER, 


is a PREVENTIVE of SICKNESS.—The experience that 
Dr. Talbot has had for the last Twenty-five years con- 
vinces him that it is time the public had an article offered 
that will prevent sickness. article offered is Dr. Tal- 
bot’s Medicated Pineapple Cider, designed for all classes, 
old and young. It is not new to the Doctor, but is en- 
tirely new tothe public. One quart bottle will last a weil 
person one year. This is rather a new mode of doctoring ; 
nevertheless it will save millions from being sick. Is it 
not better to pay three dollars a year to keep from being 
sick than to pay ten or twenty dollars in doctors’ bills, 
and as much more for the loss of time and the inconven- 
ience of being sick? To prevent sickness use as follows: 
Add one teaspoonful of Medicated Pineapple Cider to a 
tumbler of cold water, and drink the first t after you 
rise in the morning, and the same before you retire at 
night. It will increase the strength and give vigor and 
action to the system. A celebrated New York merchant, 
who has made a thorough trial of the Pineapple Cider, as- 
sures Dr. Talbot that he gained ten pounds of flesh in one 
month, at the first trial. He continues its use as above 
directed, and finds it very beneficial; says it has proved 
an entire preventive to sickness in hiscase. Also, another 
well-known gentleman in New York has used the Med- 
icated Cider constantly for ten years,and has not been 
sick one day during that time. 

Price $3 y= bottle (full quart). Sent free by express 
on receipt of price. 

All orders should be addressed to 


B. T. BABBITT, 
Sole Agent, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 


New York. 


NEW SONG AND CHORUS. 


It was my Mother’s Voice. Price 35 cts. 
Just Before the Battle, Mother. Just After the Battle. 
Vacant Chair. Sunlight within my Heart. Soldier's Hap- 
py Return Mazourka. Each 30 cents, mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Shults’ t, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Eprrep sy T. S. AND F. TOWNSEND. 


The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be enlarged and 
improved, and made still more worthy of the eminent 
favor with which it has been receive !. 

YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE—One copy, $2 50; three 
copies, $6 00; five copies, and one to getter-up of club, 
$10 00; nine copies, and one to getter-up of club, $15 00, 

Address | T. 8S. ARTHUR & Co., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


VALENTINES. 


Iam now manufacturing, and will be ready to fill orders 
on and after Dec. Ist. Catalogu 
B. W. Hitchcock, Valentine Hd. Qrs.,14 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 

nding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
3 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. 

Address, A. C. CLARK, 

P. O. Drawer 118, 


Albany, N. Y. 
$l. WHISKERS. $1. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and post-paid, the 
*¢Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, which I warrant 
to force a heavy growth of hair upon the smoothest face 
in five weeks, or upon bald heads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to the skin. Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive circulars mailed free. _Ad- 
dress E. L, SANFORD, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


CURL YOUR HAIR: LAD 
12 years ago I discovered an article that will on the first 
application curl the most straight, short, stubborn hair in 
beautiful. luxuriant, massive curls. I will send a sample 
FRFE, with full directions. Address, with stamp, 
E. PALMER, P. O. Box 102. Parkman, Geauga Co., O. 


G.L.&J.B.KELTY, 
WINDOW SHADE | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
DoD . 
New York. 
New Styles, 1864. 


Importers of 


Curtain Materials. 
__ Also, Piano and Table Vovers. 


The Graefenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Mar-hall’s). 
An infallible cure for *‘ Female Weakness,” and all 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price $1 50 per bottle. Five bottles for Srx DoLiars. 
THe Gra VEGETABLE PILL. 
The best Pill in*the world for family use, and for all Bil- 
ious and Liver complaints. Price-Q& cents per box. 
Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D. 
Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
No. #39 William Street, near Fulton, New York. 
G2 Inquirze OF DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street, New York, 


Formerly of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treats successful- 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. ALso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis- 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultations free. 

For particulars inclose stamp for Circular. 


SHULTS’ QUE. For curling the Hair. 
Price 50 cents, Sent sealed and post-paid. Address 
Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 
a Physiological Treatise on its 
‘““CAUSE and CURE,” by return send 20 cents 
to 8S. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


Old Eyes Made New. 


_-A pamphlet directing how to speedily restore sight 
and give up spectacles, without aid ofidoctor or medicine. 
Sent by mail, free, on receipt of 10 cents. Address 


E. B. FOOT MD., 
1130 Broadway, New York. 


es sent free on addressing | 


S#~ Sent every where by Mail, post-paid. gy 
EXTENSION SILVER-MOUNTED HOLDERS, WITTI 


some and durable constraction } are heavily silver-plated, 
with an extension of three levgths. All are engraved, 
chased, or engine-tnrned, and for beauty are not surpass- 
ed by any others. Our prices for the holders and pens, 
sold in dozens only, are as follows: 

Sizz OnE. When open, 5} inches in tength; closed for 
the pocket, 3inches in length. Price per dozen—by mail, 
pret-paid—$10 25; retails at $2 each. 

SizE Two. When open, 6 inches in length; closed for 


the pocket, 34 inches in length. Price per dozen—by - 


mail, post-paid—$12; retails at $3 each. 

Sizz THREE. When open, 6} inches in length; closed 
for the pocket, 32 inches in length. Price per dozen—by 
mail, post-paid—$i9 25; retails at $5 and upward. 

Sizz Four. When open, 7 inches in length; closed for 
the pocket, 4 inches in length. Price per dozen—by mail, 
post-paid—$26; retails at $6 and upward. 

Size Frve. When open, 8 inches in length; closed for 
the pocket, 4} inches’ in length. Price per doz 
mail, post-paid—$33 50; retails at $10 and upward. 

SAMPLES—comprizing one dozen of each size, making 
five dozen: for the whole—by mail, post-paid—$100; will 
retail at $312 and upward. 

Watcnes and ey in great variety at low prices. 
Catalogues free by mail. Registered letters at our risk. 

Address T.&H. GAUGHAN, Manafacturers, 

116 Broadway, New York. 


Kalliston. 


GENTLEMEN, after shaving, who suffer from the smart- 
ing effects of soap, will find instant relief in the use of 
Burnett's Kalliaton. 


Six Dollars made from ets. Call and exam- 
ine, or samples sent free by for 50 cents. - Retails 
for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” 

Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving maaz- 
ive curls. Sent to any address on receipt of $1 00. Ad- 
dress : WAUD GILBERT LYON, 

Box 5251, New York Post-Office. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
- FOR DECEMBER, 1864. 


CONTENTS: 


* RESIGNED. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN.—IL A MILI- 


TARY ADVENTURE, 

ILLUsTRATIONS.— Ambrose E. Burnside,— Louis M. 
Goldsborough.—Storms at Hatteras Inlet.—Putting to 
Sea.—Roanoke Island, Newbern, and the Sounds,—John 
G. Foster.—Union Gun-Boats destroying Rebel Flect.— 
The Landing.—Capture of Fort Thompeon, near Newbern. 
—The Encampment.—Route from Newbern to Goldshor- 
ough.—An awkward Position. —Battle of Kingston. 

HARVEST MEMORIES. 

With an Illustration. 

A TOUR THROUGH ARIZONA.—(Third Peper.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS, —The Fine Arts in Arizona.—Uaptain 


José, Papago Chief.—Rear View of Tucson.—San Xavier _ 


del Bac. —Bill Rhodes’s 
ument. 


WRECKS. 
RECREATIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
ILLUSTRATION.—Portion of Babbage’s Difference En- 


ne. 

DEAR MOTHER. 

THE PIGOT MURDER. 

MUSIC IN A CROWD. . 
FRENCH FLOWER FARMING. 

IN THE MEADOW, 

AFTER PETROL 
ALMOST DIVOR 
A VISIT TO THE/ENGLISH COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
DECEMBER. 

THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 

ARMADALE. By WILKtEe COLLIys. 

Cuapter I, The Travellers. 

Crartrr il. The Solid Side of the Sectch Character. 

Cnapter Ill. The Wreck of the Timber Ship. - 

ILLUSTRATION.—Portrait of Wilkie Collins, 

THE BAY FIGHT. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Dickens. 

CuaPpter LV. Cupid prompted. 

Cuarpter V. Mercury Prompting. 

CuarTer VI. A Riddle without an Answer. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
EDITOR'S EASY 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

THE LOVES OF A LIFETIME. 
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